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On the nature and Constitution of the Atmosphere ; andits In» 
fluence on Vegetables. Of the Germination of Seeds. Of the 
Functions of Plants in their different Stages of growth; with 
a general view of the Progress of Vegetation, 


Tue constitution of the atmosphere has been already gene- 
rally referred to in the preceding Lectures. Water, carbonic 
acid gas, oxygene, and azote, have been mentioned as the prin- 
cipal substances composing it, but more minute enquiries res- 
pecting their nature and agencies are necessary to afford cor- 
rect views of the uses of the atmosphere in vegetation. 

On these enquiries I now propose to enter; the pursuit of 
them, I hope, wiil offer some objects of practical use in farm- 
ing ; and present some philosophical illustrations of the man- 
ner in which plants are nourished; their organs unfolded, and 
their functions developed. : 

The quantity of water which exists in air as vapour varies 
with the temperature. In proportion as the weatlier is hotter, 
the quantity is greater. 

The power of different substances fo absorb aqueous vapour 
from the atmosphere, by cohesive attraction was discussed in 
the last Lecture. The leaves of living plants appear to act 
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upon the vapour likewise in its elastic form, and to absorb it. 
Some vegetables increase in weight from this cause, when sus- 
pended in the atmosphere and unconnected with the soil; such 
are the houseleek, and different species of the aloe. In very — 
intense heats, and when the soil is dry, the life of plants seems 
to be preserved by the absorbent power of their leaves: and itis 
a beautiful circumstance in the ceconomy of nature, that aque- 
ous vapour is most abundant in the atmosphere when it is most 
needed for the purposes of life; and that when other sources 
of its supply are cut off, this is most copious. 

The compound nature of water has been referred to. It 
may be proper to mention the experimental proofs of its de- 
composition into, and composition from,oxygene and hydrogene. 

It is evident from the statements given in the third Lecture, 
that water forms by far the greatest part of the sap of plants ; 
and that this substance, or its elements, enters largely into the 
constitution of their organs and solid productions. 

Water is absolutely necessary to the ceconomy of vegetation 
in its elastic and fluid state ; and it is not devoid of use even 
in its solid form. Swaow and ice are bad conductors of heat ; 
and when the ground is covered with snow, or the surface of 
the soil, or of water, is frozen, the roots or bulbs of the plants 
beneath are protected by the congealed water frem the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere, the temperature of which in northern 
winters is usually very much below the freezing point ; and 
this water becomes the first nourishment of the plant in early 
spring. The expansion of water during its congelation, at 
which time its volume increases +4, and its contraction of bulk 
during a thaw, tend to pulverise the soil; to separate its parts 
from each other, and to make it more permeable to the influ- 
ence of the air. 

The quantity ef carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere is very 
small. It isnot easy to determine it with precision, and it must 
differ in different situations; but where there is a free 
circulation of air, it is probably never more than =<4,, nor less 
than 54, of the volume of air. Carbonic acid gas is nearly + 
heavier than the other elastic parts of the atmosphere in their 
mixed state: hence at first view it might be supposed that it 
would be most abundant in the lower regions of the atmos- 
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phere ; but unless it has been immediately produced at the 
surface of the earth in some chemical process, this does not 
seem to be the case: elastic fluids of different specific gravi- 
ties have a tendency to equable mixture by a species of attrac- 
tion, and the different parts of the atmosphere are constantly 
agitated and blended together by winds or other causes. De 
Saussure found lime water precipitated on Mount Blanc, the 
highest point of land in Europe; and carbonic acid gas has 
been always found apparently in due proportion, in the air 
brought down from great heights in the atmosphere by aeros- 
tatic adveuturers. 
The principle consumption of the carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere, seems to be in affording nourishment to plants ; 
and some. of them appear to be supplied with carbon chiefly 
from this source. — 
Carbonic acid gas is formed during fermentation, combustion, 
putrefaction, respiration, and a number of operations taking 
piace upon the surface of the earth; and there is no other pro- 
cess known in nature by which it can be destroyed but by vege- 
tation. ; 
Oxygene is necessary to some functions of vegetables; but 
its great importance in nature is in its relation to the ceconomy 
< of animals. It is absolutely necessary to their life. Atmos- 
pheric air taken into the lungs of animals, or passed in solution 
in water through the gills of fishes, loses oxygene ; and for the 
oxygene lost, about an equal volume of carbonic acid appears. 
The effects of azote in vegetation are not distinctly known. 
As itis found in some of the products of vegetation, it may be 
absorbed by certain plants from the atmosphere. It prevents 
the action of oxygene from being too energetic, and serves as 
a medium in which the more essential parts of the air act ; nor 
is this circumstance unconformable to the analogy of nature ; 
for the elements most abundant on the solid surface of the globe, 
are not those which are the most essential to the existence of 
living beings belonging to it. 
The action of the atmosphere on plants differs at different 
periods of their growth, and varies with the various stages of the 
developement and decay of their organs; some general idea of 
its influence may have been gained from circumstances already 
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mentioned ; I shall now refer to it more particularly, and en- 
deavour to connect it with a general view of the progress of 
vegetation. 

If a healthy seed be moistened and exposed to air at the tem- 
perature not below 45°, it soon germinates; it shoots forth a 
plume which rises upwards, and a radicle which descends. 

If the air be confined, it is found that in the process of ger- 
mination the oxygene, or a part of it is absorbed. The azote 
remains unaltered ; no carbonic acid is taken away from the 
air, on the contrary some is added. | 

Seeds are incapable of germinating, except when oxygene Is 
present. Inthe exhausted receiver of the air-pump, in pure 
azote, in pure carbonic acid, when moistened they swell, but do 
not vegetate ; and if kept in these gasses lose their living pow- 
ers, and undergo putrefaction. 

If aseed be examined before germination, it will be found 
more or less insipid, at least not sweet ; but after germination 
itis always sweet. Its coagulated mucilage, or starch, is con- 
verted into sugar in the process ; a substance difficult of solution 
is changed into one easily soluble ; and the sugar carried through 
the cells or vessels of the cotyledons, is the nourishment of the 
infant plant. It is easy to understand the nature of the change 
by referring to the facts mentioned in the third Lecture ; and 
the production ofcarbonic acid renders probable the idea, that 
the principal chemical difference between sugar and mucilage 
depends upon a slight difference in the proportions of their 
carbon. 


The absorption of oxygene by the seed in germination, has 
been compared to its absorption in producing the evolution of 
foetal life in the egg ; but this analogyisonly remote.* All ani- 
mals, from the most to the least perfect classes, require a 


* The impregnated eggs of insects, and even fishes, do not produce young 
ones, unless they are supplied with air, that is, unless the foetus can respire. 
I have found that the eggs of moths did not produce larve when confined 
in pure carbonic acid ; and when they were exposed in common air, the ox- 
ygene partly disappeared, and carbonic acid was formed. The fish in the 
egg or the spawn, gains its oxygene from the air dissolved in water; and 
those fishes that spawn in spring and summer in still water, such as 
the pike, carp, perch, and bream, deposit their eggs upon subaquatic vegeta- 
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supply of oxygene. From the moment the heart begins to 
puisate till it ceases to beat, the aeration of tie blood is constant 
and the function of respiration invariable ; carbonic acid is given 
off in the process, but the chemical change produced in the 
blood is unknown ; nor is there any reason to suppose the for- 
mation of any substance similar to sugar. In the production of 
a plant from a seed, some reservoir of nourishment is needed 
before the root can supply sap; and this reservoir is the coty- 
ledon in which it is stored up in an insoluble form, and protect- 
ed if necessary during the winter, and rendered soluble by 
agents which are constantly present on the surface. The 
change of starch into sugar, connected with the absorption of 
oxygene, may be rather compared toa process of fermentation 
than to that of respiration; it 1s a change effected upen unor- 
ganized matter, and can be artificially imitated; and in most of 
the chemical changes that occur when vegetable compounds are 
exposed to air, oxygene isabsorbed, and carbonic acid formed 
or evolved. 

It is evident, that in all cases of tillage the seeds should be 
sown so as to be fully exposed to the influence ofthe air. And 
one cause of the unproductiveness of cold clayey adhesive soils 
is, that the seed is coated with matter impermeable to air. 

In sandy soils the earth is always sufficiently penetrable by: 
the atmosphere ; but in clayey soils there can scarcely be too 
great a mechanical division of parts in the process of tillage. 
Any seed not fuily supplied with air, always produces a weak 
and diseased plant. 

The process of malting, which has been already referred to, 
is merely a process in which germination is artificially pro- 
duced ; andin which the starch of the cotyledon is changed 


bles, the leaves of which, in performing their healthy functions, supply oxy- 
gene to the water. The fish that spawn in winter, such as the salmon and 
trout, seek spots where there is a constant supply of fresli water, as near 
the sources of streams as possible, and in the most rapid currents where all 
stagnation is prevented, and where the water is saturated with air, to which 
it has been exposed during its deposition from clouds. It is the instinct 
leading these fish to seek a supply of air for their eggs which carries them 
from seas, or lakes into the mountain country ; which induces them to move 


against the stream, and to endeavour to overlcap weirs, mill-dams, and cat- 
aracts, 
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into sugar ; which sugar is afterwards, by fermentation, con- 
verted into spirit. 

Itis very evident from the chemical principles of germina- 
tion, that the process of malting should be carried on no farther 
than to produce the sprouting of the radicie, and should be 
checked as soon as this has made its distinct appearance. If it 
is pushed to such a degree as to occasion the perfect develope- 
ment of thé radicle and the plume,a considerable quantity of sac- 
charine matter will have been consumed in producing their ex- 
pansion, and there will be less spirit formed in fermentation, 
or produced in distillation. | 

As this circumstance is of some importance, I made in Octo- 

er 1806, an experiment relating to it. I ascertained by the 
action of alcohol, the relative proportions of saccharine matter 
in two equal quantities of the same barley ; in one of which the 
germination had proceeded so far as to occasion protrusion of 
the radicle tonearly a quarter of an inch beyond the grain in 
most of the specimens, and in the other of which it had been 
checked before the radicle wasa line in length) the quantity of 
sugar afforded by the last was to that in the first nearly as six 
to five. 

The saccharine matter in the cotyledons at the time of their 
change into seed-leaves, renders them exceedingly liable te the 
attacks of insects: this principle is at once a nourishment of 
plants ard animals, and the greatest ravages are committed 
upon crops in the first stage of their growth. 

After the roots and leaves of the infant plant are formed, the 
cells and tubes throughout its structure become filled with 
fluid, which is usually supplied from the soil, and the function 
of nourishment is performed by the action of its organs upon 
the external elements. The constituent parts of the air are sub- 
servient to this process ; but, as it might be expected, they act 
differently under different circumstances. 

When a growing plant, the roots of which are supplied with 
proper nourishment, is exposed in the presence of solar light 
to a given quantity of atmospherical air, containing its due pro- 
portion of carbonic acid, the carbonie acid after a certain time 
is destroyed, and a certain quantity of oxygene is found in its 
place. If new quantities of carbonic acid gas be supplied, 
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the same result occurs ; se that carbon is added to plants from 
the air by the process of vegetation in sunshine ; and oxygene 
is added to the atmosphere. 

This circumstance is proved by a number of experiments 
made by Drs. Priestley, Ingenhousz. and Woodhouse, and M. 
T. de Saussure ; many of which [ have repeated with similar 
results. The abserption of carbonic acid gas, and the produc- 
tion of oxygene are performed by the leaf; and leaves recent- 
ly separated from the tree effect the change, when confined in 
portions of air containing carbonic acid; and absorb carbonic 
acid and produce oxygene, even when immersed in water hold- 
ing carbonic acid in solution. 

Some few plants will vegetate in an artificial atmosphere, 
consisting principally of carbonic acid, and many will grow 
for some time in air, containing from one-half to one-third ; 
but they are not so healthy as when amppeay with smaller quan- 
tities of this elastic substance. 

In the dark no oxygene gas is produced by plants, whatever 
be the elastic medium te which they are exposed; and no car- 
bonic acid absorbed. In must cases, on the contrary, oxygene 
gas, if it be present, is absorbed, and carbonic acid gas is pro- 
duced. | 

In the changes that take place in the composition of the or- 
ganized parts, it is probable that saccharine compounds are 
principally formed duriag the absence of tight; gum, woody 
fibre, oils, and resins during its presence ; and the evolution 
of carbonic acid gas, or its formation during the night, may. be 
necessary to give greater solubility to certain compounds in 
the plant. I once suspected that all the carbonic acid gas pro- 
duced by plants in the night, or in shade, might be owing to. 
the decay of some part of the leaf, or epidermis ; but the re- 
cent experiments of Mr. D. Ellis, are opposed to this idea ; 
and I found that a perfectly healthy plant of celery, placed in a 
given portion of air for a few hours only, occasioned a produc- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, and an absorption of oxygene. 

Some persons have supposed that plants exposed in the free 
atmosphere to the vicissitudes of sunshine and shade, light and 
darkness, consume more oxygene than they produce, and that 
their permanent agency upon air is similar to that of animals ; 
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and this opinion is espoused by the writer on the subject I have 
just quoted, in his ingenious researches on vegetation. But 
all the experiments brought forward 1n favour of this idea, and 
particularly his experiments, have been made under circum- 
stances unfavourable to accuracy of result. The plants have 
been confined and supplied with food in an unnatural manner 
and the influence of iight upon them has been very much di- 
minished by the nature of the media through which it passed. 
Piants confined in limited portions of atmospheric air soon be- 
come diseased ; their leaves decay, and by their decomposition 
they rapidly destroy the oxygene of the air.. In some of the 
early experiments of Dr, Prisstley before he was acquainted 
with the agency of light upon leaves, air that had supported 
combust.on and respiration, was found purified by the growth 
of plants when they were exposedin it for successive days and 
nights; and his experiments are the more unexceptionable, as 
the plants, in many of them, grew in their natural states; and 
shoots, or branches from them, only were introduced through 
water into the confined atmosphere. 

The result of some experiments I have made confirm the 
popular opinion, that when the leaves of vegetables perform 
their healthy functions, they tend to purify the atmosphere in 
the common variations of weather, and changes from light to 
darkness. 

In germination, and at the time of the decay of the leaf, ox- 
ygene must be absorbed ; but when it is considered how large 
a part of the surface of the earth is clothed with perennial 
grasses, and that half of the globe is always exposed to the 
solar light, it appears by far the most probable opinion, that 
more oxygene is produced than consumed during the process 
of vegetation; and that it is this circumstance which is the 
principal cause of the uniformity of the constitution of the 
atmosphere. 

Animals produce no oxygene gas during the exercise of any 
ef their functions and they are constantly consuming it; but 
the extent of the animal, compared to that of the vegetable, 
kingdom is very small; and the quantity of carbonic acid g1s 
produced in respiration, and in various processes of combus- 
tion and fermentation, bears a proportion extremely minute to 
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the whole volume of the atmosphere: if every plant during 
the progress of its life makes a very small addition of oxy- 
gene to the air, and occasions a very small consumption of car- 
bonic acid, the effect may be conceived adequate to the wants 
. of natures. 

It may occur as an objection to these views, that if the leaves 
of plants purify the atmosphere, towards the end of autumn, 
and through the winter, and early spring, the air in our climates 
must become impure, the oxygene in it diminish, and the car- 
bonic acid gas increase, which is not the case; but there is a 
very satisfactory answer to this objection. The different parts 
of the atmosphere are constantly mixed tegether by winds, 
which when they are strong, move at the rate of from 60 to 100 
milesin anhour. In our winter, the south-west gales convey 
air, which has been purified by the vast forests and savannas of 
South America, and which, passing over the ocean, arrives in 
an uncontaminated state. The storms and tempests which 
often occur at the beginning, and towards the middle of our 
winter, and which generally blow from the same quarter of 
the globe, have a salutary influence. By constant agitation 
and motion, the equilibrium of the constituent parts of the 
atmosphere is preserved; itis fitted for the purposes of 
life ; and thoge events, which the superstitious formerly re- 
ferred to the wrath of heaven, or the agency of evil spirits, 
and in which they saw only disorder and confusion, are de- 
monstrated by science, to be ministrations of divine intelli- 
gence, and connected with the order and harmony of our 
system. 

When pure water only is absorbed by the roots of plants, 
the fluid, in passing into the leaves, will probably have great- 
er power to absorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
when the water is saturated with carbonic acid gas, some 
of this substance, even in the sunshine, may be given off 
by the leaves ; but a part of it likewise will be always de- 
composed, which has been proved by the experiments of 
M. Sennebier. 

_ The most important and most common products of vege- 
tables, mucilage, starch, sugar, and woody fibre, are com- 


posed of water, or the elements of water in their due pro- 
Vor. IV. 15 
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portion, and charcoal; and these, or some of them, exist 
in all plants; and the decomposition of carbonic acid, and 
the combination of water in vegetable structures, are pros 
cesses which must occur almost universally. 

It has been mentioned in the Third Lecture, that the sap 
probably, in common cases, descends from the leaves. into 
the bark ; the bark is usually so loose in its texture, that 
the atmosphere may possibly act upon it in the cortical 
layers ; but the changes taking place in the leaves, appear 
sufficient to explain the difference between the products 
obtained from the bark ard from the alburnum ; the first of 
which contains more carbonaceous matter than the last. 

When the similarity of the elements of different vegeta- 
ble products is considered, according to the views given in 
the third Lecture, it is easy to conceive how the different 
organized parts may be formed from the same sap, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is acted on by heat, light, 
and air. By the abstraction of oxygene, the different in- 
flammable products fixed and volatile oils, resins, camphor, 
woody fibre, &c. may be produced from saccharine or mucil- 
aginous fluids; and by the abstraction of carbon and _ hy- 
drogene, starch, sugar, the different vegetable acids and 
substances soluble in water, may be formed from highly 
combustible and insoluble substances. Even the limpid 
volatile oils which convey the fragrance of the flower, con- 
sist of different proportions of the same essential elements, 
as the dense woody fibre; and both are formed by different 
changes in the same organs, from the same materials, and 
at the same time. 

The increase of trees and plants must depend upon the 
quantity of sap which passes into the organs, upon the qual- 
ity of this sap; and on its modification by the principles of 


the atmospheré. Water, as it is the vehicle of the nourish- 


ment of the plant, is the substance principally given off 
by the leaves. Dr. Hales found, that a sunflower, in one 
day of twelve hours, transpired by its leaves one pound 


fourteen ounces of water, all of which must have been im- 
bibed by its routs. 
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The powers which cause the ascent of the sap have been 
slightly touched upon in the second and third Lectures. 
The roots imbibe fluids from the soil by capillary attrac. 
tion; but this power alone is insufficient to account for the 
rapid elevation of the sap into the leaves. 

It will be proper to mention the facts which shew, that in 
many cases fluids descend through the bark; they are not 
of the same unequivocal nature as those which demonstrate 
the ascent of the sap through the alburnum; yet many of 
them are satisfactory. 

M. Baisse placed branches of different trees in an infu- 
sion of madder, and kept them there for a long time. He 
found in all cases, that the wood became red before the bark ; 
and that the bark began to receive no tinge till the whole of 
the wood was coloured, and till the leaves were affected ; and 
that the colouring matter first appeared above, in the bark 
immediately in contact with the leaves. 

Similar experiments were made by M. Bonnet, and with 
analogous results, though not so perfectly distinct as those 
of M. Baisse. 

Du Hamel found, that in different species of the pine and 
other trees, when strips of bark were removed, the upper 
part of the wound only emitted fluid, whilst the lower part 
remained dry. | 

This may likewise be observed in the summer in fruit 
trees, when the bark is wounded, the alburnum remaining 
untouched. 

I have mentioned in the Third Lecture, that when new 
bark is formed to supply the place of a ring that has been 
stripped off, it first makes its appearance upon the upper 
edge of the wound, and spreads slowly downwards ; and no 
new matter appears from below rising upwards, if the ex- 
periment has been carefully performed. I say carefully 
performed ; because, if any of the interior cortical layer be 
suffered to remain communicating with the upper edge, 
new bark covered with an epidermis will form below this, 
and appear as if protruded upon the naked alburnum, and 
formed within the wound; and such a circumstance would 
give rise to erroneous conclusions. 
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In the summer of 1804, I examined some elms at Ken- 
sington. The bark of many of them had been very much 
injured, and in some cases more than a square foot had been 
stripped off. In most of the wounds the formation of the 
new cortical layers was from above, and gradually extend- 
ing downwards round the aperture; but in two instances 
there had been very distinctly a formation of bark towards 
the lower edge. I was at first very much surprised at this 
appearance, so contradictory to the general opinion; but 
on passing the point of a pen-knife along the surface of the 
alburnum, from below upwards, I found that a part of the 
cortical layer, which was of the colour of the alburnum, 
had remained communicating with the upper edge of the 
wound, and that the new bark had formed from this layer. 
I have had no opportunity of looking at the trees lately ; 
but I doubt not that the phenomenon may still be observ- 
ed; for some years must clapse before the new forma- 
tions will be complete. 

In accounting for the experiment of M. Palisot de Beau- 
vois, mentioned in the Third Lecture, it may be supposed 
that the cortical fluid flowed down the alburnum upon the 
insulated bark, and thus occasioned its increase ; or it may 
be conceived that the bark itself contained sufficient corti- 
cal fluid at the time of its separation to form new parts by 
its action upon the alburnous fluid. 

Some authors have supposed that the sap rises in the al- - 
burnum, and descends through the bark in consequence of 
a power similar to that which produces the circulation of 
the blood in animals; a force analogous tog the muscular 
force in the sides of the vessels. 

The arguments in favour of a contraction similar to muscular 
action have not much weight ; and besides, there are direct facts 
which render the opinion highly improbable. 

It is impossible to peruse any considerable part of the Vegeta- 
ble Statics of Hales, without receiving a deep impression of the 
dependence of the motion of the sap upon common physical 
agencies. In the same tree this sagacious person observed, that 
ina cold cloudy morning when no sap ascended, a sudden change. 
was produced by a gleam of sunshine, of half an hour; and a 
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yigorous motion of the fluid. The alteration of the wind from 
south to the north immediately checked the effect. On the 
coming on of a cold afternoon after a hot day, the sap that 
had been rising began to fall. A warm shower and a sleet storm 
produced opposite effects. 

Many of his observations likewise shew, that the different 
powers which act on the adult tree, produce different effects 
at different seasons. 

Thus in the early spring, before the buds expand, the va- 
riations of the temperature, and changes of the state of the 
atmosphere with regard to moisture and dryness, exert 
their great effects upon the expansions and contractions of 
the vessels; and then the tree is in what is called by gar- 
deners its bleeding season. 

When the leaves are fully expanded, the great determina- 
tion of the sap is to these new organs. And hence a tree 
which emits sap copiously from a wound whilst the buds 
are opening, will no longer emit it in summer when the 
leaves are peifect ; but in the variable weather, towards the 
end of autumn, when the leaves are falling, it will again 
possess the power of bleeding in a very slight degree inthe 
warmest days ; but at no other times. 

In all these circumstances there is nothing analogous to 
the irritable action of animal systems. 

Vegetables may be truly said to be living systems, in this 
sense, that they possess the means of converting the ele- 
ments of common matter into organized structures, both by 
assimilation and reproduction ; but we must not suffer our- 
selves to be deluded by the very extensive application of 
the word Jife, to conceive in the life of plants, any power 
similar to that producing the life of animals. In calling 
forth the vegetable functions, common physical agents alone 
seem to operate ; but in the animal system these agents 
are made subservient to a superior principle. To give the 
argument in plainer language, there are few philosophers 
who would be inclined to assert the existence. of any thing 
above common matter, any thing immaterial in the vegeta- 
ble ceconomy. Such a doctrine is worthy only of a poetic. 
form. 
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As the operation of the different physical agents upon the 
sap vessels of plants ceases, and the fluid becomes quiescent, 
the materials dissolved in it by heat, are deposited upon the 
sides of the tubes now considerably diminished in their di- 
ameter ; and in consequence of this deposition, a nutritive 
matter is provided for the first wants of the plant in early 
spring, to assist the opening of the buds, and their expan- 
sion, when the motion from the want of leaves is as yet 
feeble, 

Mr. Knight examined the alburnum in different poles of 
oak in the same forest: of which some had been felled in 
winter, and others in summer ; and he always found most 
soluble matter in the wood felled in winter, and its specific 
gravity was likewise greater. 

In all perennial trees this circumstance takes place ; and 
likewise in grasses and shrubs. The joints of the perennial 
grasses contain more saccharine and mucilaginous matter 
in winter than at any other season ; and this is the reason 
why the fiorin or Agrostis alba, which abounds in these 
joints, affords so useful a winter food. | 

The roots of shrubs contain the lurgest quantity of nourish 
ine matter in the depth of winter; and the bulb in all 
plants possessing it, is the receptacle in which nourishment 
is hoarded up during winter. 

In annual plants the sap seems to be fully exhausted of all 
its nutritive matter by the production of flowers aad seeds; 
and no system exists by which it can be preserved. 

When perennial grasses are cropped very close by feed- 
ing cattle late in autumn, it has been often observed by far- 
mers, that they never rise vigorously in the spring ; and 
this is owing to the removal of that part of the stalk which 
would have afforded them concrete sap, their first nourish- 
ment. 

Ship builders prefer for their purposes that kind of oak 
timber afforded by trees that have had their bark stripped 
off in spring, and which have been cut in the autumn or 
winter following. The reason of the superiority of this 
timber is, that the concrete sap is expended in the spring 
in the sprouting of the leaf; and the circulation being de- 
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stroyed, it is not formed anew; and the wood having its 
pores free from saccharine matter, is less liable to undergo 
fermentation from the action of moisture and air, 

In perennial trees a new alburnum, and consequently a 
new system of vessels, is annually produced, and the nutri- 
ment for the next year deposited in them ; so that the new 
buds, like the plume of the seed, are supplied with a reser- 
voir of matter essential to their first developement. 

The old alburnum is gradually converted into heart- 
wood, and being constantly pressed upon by the expansive 
force of the new fibres, becomes harder, denser, and at 
length loses altogether its vascular structure ; and in a 
certain time obeys the common laws of dead matter, de- 
cays, decomposes, and is converted into aeriform and car- 
bonic clements ; into those principles from which it was 
originally formed. 

The decay of the heart-wood seems to constitute the 
great limit to the age and size of trees. And in young 
branches from old trees, it is much more liable to decom- 
pose than in similar branches from seedlings. This is like- 
wise the case with grafts. The graft is only nourished by 
the sap of the tree to which it is transferred; its properties 
are not changed by it; the leaves, blossoms, and fruits are 
of the same kind as if it had vegetated upon its parent 
stock. The only advantage to be gained in this way, is the 
affording toa graft from an old tree.a more plentiful and 
healthy food than it could have procured in its natural state ; 
it is rendered for a time more vigorous, and produces fairer 
blossoms and richer fruits. But it partakes not merely of 
the obvious properties, but likewise of the infirmities and 
dispositions to old age and decay, of the tree whence it 

sprung. 

This seems to be distinctly shewn by the observations and 
experiments of Mr. Knight. He has, in a number of in- 
stances, transferred the young scions and healthy shoots 
from old esteemed fruit-bearing trees to young seedlings. 
They flourished for two or three years ; but they soon he- 
came diseased and sickly like their parent trees. 
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It is from this cause that so many of the apples formerly’ 
celebrated for their taste and their uses in the manufacture 
of cyder are gradually deteriorating, and many will soon 
disappear. The golden pippin, the red streak, and the 
moil, so excellent in the beginning of the last century, are 
now in the extremest stage of their decay ; and however 
carefully they are ingrafted, they merely tend to multiply a 
sickly and exhausted varicty. 

The trees possessing the firmest and the least porous 
heart-wood are the longest in duration, 

In general the quantity of charcoal afforded by woods, of- 
fers a tolerably accurate indication of their durability : 
those most abundant in charcoal and earthy matter are most 
permanent ; and those that contain the largest proportion 
of gaseous elements are the most destructible. 

Amongst our own trees, the chesnut and the oak, are pre- 
eminent as to durability ; and the chesnut affords rather 
more carbonaceous matter than the oak. 

In old Gothie buildings these woods have been sometimes 
mistaken one for the other ; but they may be casily known 
by this circumstance, that the pores in the alburnum of the 
oak are much larger and more thickly set, and are easily 
distinguished ; whilst the pores in the chesnut require 
¢lasses to be seen distinctly. 

In consequence of the slew decay of the heart-wood of 
the oak and the chesnut, these trees under favourable cir- 
cumistances attain an age which cannot be much short of a 
thousand years. 3 

The beech, the ash, and the sycamore, most likely never 
live half as long. The duration of the apple tree is nut 
probably, much more thantwo hundred years; but the pear 
tree, according to Mr. Knight, lives through double this 
period ; most of our best apples are supposed to have been 
introduced into Britain by a fruiterer of Henry the Eighth, 
and they are now in a state of eld age. 

The cak and chesnut decay much sooner in a moist situ- 
ation, than in a dry and sandy soil ; and their timber is less 
firm. The sap vessels in such cases are more expanded, 
though less nourishing matter is carried into them ; and the 
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zeneral texture of the formations of wood necessarily less 
firm. Such wood splits more easily, and is more liable to 
be affected: by variations in the state of the atmosphere. 

The same trees, in general, are much longer lived in the 
northern than in the southern climates. The reason seems 
to be, that all fermentation and decomposition are checked 
by cold; and at very low temperatures both animal and vege- 
table matters altogether resist putrefaction : and in the 
northern winter, not only vegetable life, but likewise vege- 
table decay must be at a stand. 

The antiputrescent quality of cold climates is fully illus- 
trated in the instances of the rhinoceros and mammoth late- 
ly found in Siberia, entire beneath the frozen soil, in which 
they must probably have existed from the time of the de- 
luge. I examined a part of the skin of the mammoth, sent 
to this country, on which there was some coarse hair ; it had 
all the chemical characters of recently dried skin, 

Trees that grow in situations much exposed to winds, 
have harder and firmer wood than such as are considerably 
sheltered. The dense sap is determined by the agitation of 
the smaller branches to the trunk’ and large branches ; 
where the new aiburnum formed is consequently thick and 
firm. Such trees abound in the crooked limbs fitted for 
forming knee-timber, which is necessary for joining the 
decks and sides of ships. The gales in elevated situations 
gradually act, so as to give the tree the form best calculated 
to resist their effects. And the mountain oak rises robust 
and sturdy ; fixed firmly in the soil, and able to oppose the 
full force of the tempest. 

The decay of the best varieties of fruit-bearing trees 
which have been distributed through the country by grafts, 
is a circumstance of great importance. There is no mode 
of preserving them ; and no resource, except that of rais- 
ing new varieties by seeds. 

Where a species has been ameliorated by culture, the 
seeds it affords, other circumstances being similar, produce 
more vigorous and perfect plants ; and in this way the great 
improvements in the productions of our fields and gardens 
seeta to have been occasioned. 


Vou, IV. 16 
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It is from this cause that so many of the apples formerly’ 
celebrated for their taste and their uses in the manufacture 
of cyder are gradually deteriorating, and many will soon 
disappear. The golden pippin, the red streak, and the 
moil, so excellent in the beginning of the last century, are 
now in the extremest stage of their decay ; and however 
carefully they are ingrafted, they merely tend to multiply a 
sickly and exhausted varicty. 

The trees possessing the firmest and the least porous 
heart-wood are the longest in duration. 

In general the quantity of charcoal afforded by woods, of- 
fers a tolerably accurate indication of their durability : 
those most abundant in charcoal and earthy matter are most 
permanent ; and those that contain the largest proportion 
of gaseous elements are the most destructible. 

Amongst our own trees, the chesnut and the oak, are pre- 
eminent as to durability ; and the chesnut affords rather 
more carbonaceous matter than the oak. 

In old Gothie buildings these woods have been sometimes 
mistaken one for the other ; but they may be ecasily known 
by this circumstance, that the pores in the alburnum of the 
oak are much larger and more thickly set, and are easily 


distinguished ; whilst the pores in the chesnut require 
vlasses to be seen distinctly. 


In consequence of the slew decay of the heart-wood of 
the oak and the chesnut, these trees under favourable cir- 
cumstances attain an age which cannot be much short of a 
thousand years. 

The beech, the ash, and the sycamore, most likely never 
live half as long. The duration of the apple tree is nut 
probably, much more thantwo hundred years; but the pear 
tree, according to Mr. Knight, lives through double this 
period ; most of our best apples are supposed to have been 
introduced into Britain by a fruiterer of Henry the Eighth, 
and they are now in a state of old age. 

The cak and chesnut decay much sooner in a moist situ- 
ation, than in a dry and sandy soil ; and their timber is less 
firm. The sap vessels in such cases are more expanded, 
though less nourishing matter is carried into them ; and the 
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reneral texture of the formations of wood necessarily less 
firm, Such wood splits more easily, and is more liable to 
be affected: by variations in the state of the atmosphere. 

The same trees, in general, are much longer lived in the 
northern than in the southern climates. The reason seems 
to be, that all fermentation and decomposition are checked 
by cold; and at very low temperatures both animal and vege- 
table matters altogether resist putrefaction : and in the 
northern winter, not only vegetable life, but likewise vege- 
table decay must be at a stand. 

The antiputrescent quality of cold climates is fully illus- 
trated in the instances of the rhinoceros and mammoth late- 
ly found in Siberia, entire beneath the frozen soil, in which 
they must probably have existed from the time of the de- 
luge. I examined a part of the skin of the mammoth, sent 
to this country, on which there was some coarse hair ; it had 
all the chemical characters of recently dried skin, 

Trees that grow in situations much exposed to winds, 
have harder and firmer wood than such as are considerably 
sheltered. The dense sap is determined by the agitation of 
the smaller branches to the trunk’ and large branches ; 
where the new alburnum formed is consequently thick and 
firm. Such trees abound in the crooked limbs fitted for 
forming knee-timber, which is necessary for joining the 
decks and sides of ships. The gales in elevated situations 
gradually act, so as to give the tree the form best calculated 
to resist their effects. And the mountain oak rises robust 
and sturdy ; fixed firmly in the soil, and able to oppose the 
full force of the tempest. 

The decay of the best varieties of fruit-bearing trees 
which have been distributed through the country by grafts, 
is a circumstance of great importance. There is no mode. 
of preserving them ; and no resource, except that of rais- 
ing new varieties by seeds. 

Where a species has been ameliorated by culture, the 
seeds it affords, other circumstances being similar, produce 
more vigorous and perfect plants ; and in this way the great | 
improvements in the productions of our fields and gardens 
seem to have been occasioned. 
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Wheat in its indigenous state, as a natural production of 
the soil, appears to have been a very small grass : and the 
case is still more remarkable with the apple and the plum. 
The crab seems to have been the parent of all our apples. 
And two fruits can scarcely be conceived more different in 
colour, size, and appearance than the wild plum and the 
rich magnum bonum. 

The seeds of plants exalted by cultivation always furnish 
large and improved varieties ; but the flavour, and even the 
colour of the fruit seems to be a matter of accident. Thus 
a hundred seeds of the golden pippin will all produce fine 
large-leaved apple trees, bearing fruit of a considerable 
size ; but the tastes and colours of the apples from each 
will be different, and none will be the same in kind as those 
of the pippin itself. Some will be sweet; some sour, some 
bitter, some mawkish, some aromatic ; some yellow, some 
green, some red, and some streaked. All the apples will, how- 
ever, be much more perfect than those from the seeds of 
a crab, which produce trees all of the same kind, and all bear- 
ing sour and diminutive fruit. 

The power of the horticulturist extends only to the multi- 
plying excellent varieties by grafting. They cannot be ren- 
dered permanent; and the good fruits at present in our 
gardens, are the produce of a few seedlings, selected pro- 
bably from hundred of thousands; the results of great fabour 
and industry, and multiplied experiments. 

The larger and thicker the leaves of a seedling, and the 
more expanded its blossoms, the more it is likely to pro- 
duce a good variety of fruit. Short-leaved trees should 
never be selected ; for these approach nearer to the original 
standard ; whereas the other qualities indicate the influence 
of cultivation. 

‘In the general selection of seeds, it would appear that 
those arising from the most highly cultivated varieties of 
plants, are such as give the most vigorous produce ; but it 
is necessary from time to time to change, and as it were, to 
cross the breed. 

By applying the pollen, or dust of the stamina from one 
variety to the pistil of another of the same species, a new 
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variety may be easily produced ; and Mr. Knight’s experi- 
ments seem to warrant the idea, that great advantages may 
be derived from this method of propagation. 

Mr. Knight’s large peas produced by crossing two varie- 
ties, are celebrated amongst horticulturists, and will, I 
hope, soon be cultivated by farmers. _ 

I have seen several of his crossed apples, which promise 
to rival the ‘best of those which are gradually dying away in 
the cyder countries. 

And his experiments on the crossing of wheat, which is 
very easily effected, merely by sowing the different kinds 
together, lead to a result which is of considerable impor- 
tance. He says, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1799, 
“inthe years 1795 and 1796, when almost the whole crop 
of corn in the island was blighted, the varieties obtained by 
crossing alone escaped though sown in several soils, and in 
very different situations.” 

The processes of gardening for increasing the number of 
fruit-bearing branches, and for improving the fruit upon par- 
ticular branches, will all admit of elucidation from the prin- 
ciples that have been advanced in this Lecture. 

By making trees espaliers, the force of gravity is parti- 
cularly directed towards the lateral parts of the branches, 
and more sap determined towards the fruit buds ; and 
hence they are more likely to bear when in a horizontal 
than when in a vertical position. 

The twisting of a wire, or tying a thread round a branch 
has been often recommended as a means of making it pro- 
duce fruit.. In this case the descent of the sap in the bark 
must be impeded above the ligature ; and more nutritive 
matter consequently retained and applied to the expanding 
parts. 

In engrafting, the vessels of the bark of the stock and the graft 
cannot so perfectly come in contact as the alburnous vessels, 
which are as much more numerous, aad equally distributed ; 
hence the circulation downwards is probably impeded, and the 
tendency of the graft to evolve its fruit-bearing buds increased. 

By lopping trees, more nourishment is supplied to the remain- 
ing parts ; for the sap flows laterally as well as perpendicularly. 
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The same reasons will apply to explain the increase of size of 
fruits by diminishing the number upon a tree. 

As piants are capable of amelioration by peculiar methods of 
cultivation, and of having the natural term of their duration ex- 
tended ; so, in conformity to the general law of change, they 
are rendered unhealthy by being exposed to peculiar unfavour- 
able circumstances, and liable to premature old age and decay. 

The plants of warm climates transported into cold ones, or of 
cold ones transported into warm ones, if not absolutely destroy- 
ed by the change of situation, are uniformly rendered unhealthy. 

Few of the tropical plants, as is well known, can be raised 
in this country, except in hot houses. The vine during the 
whole of our summer may be said to be in a feeble state with re- 
gard to health, and its fruit, except in very extraordinary cases, 
always contains a superabundance of acid. The gigantic pine 
of the north, when transported into the equatorial climates, be- 
comes a degenerated dwarf; and a great number of instances 
of the same kind might be brought forward. 

Much has been written, and many very ingenious remarks 
have been made by different philosophers, upon what have been 


called the habits of plants. . Thus, in transplanting a tree, it 


dies or becomes unhealthy, unless its position with respect to 
the sun is the same as before. The seeds brought from warm 
climates germinate here much more early in the season than the 
same species brought fromcold climates. The apple tree from 
Siberia, where the short summer of three months immediately 
succeeds the long winter, in England, usually puts forth its blos- 
soms in the first year of its transplantation, on the appearance of 
mild weather ; and is often destroyed by the late frosts of the 
spring. 

It is not difficult to explain this principle so intimately con- 
nected with the healthy or diseased state of plants. The or- 
ganization of the germ, whether in seeds or buds, must be dif- 
ferent according as more or less heat or alternations of heat and 
cold have affected it during its formation ; and the nature of its 
expansion must depend wholly on this organization. In a 
changeable climate the formations will have been interrupted, 
and in different successive layers. In an equable temperature 
they will have been uniform; and the operation of new and 
sudden causes will of course be severely felt. 
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The disposition of trees may, however, be changed gradu- 
ally in many instances ; and the operation of a new climate in 
this way be made supportable. The myrtle, a native of the 
South of Europe inevitably dies if exposed in the early state of 
its growth to the frosts of our winter; but if keptin a green- 
house during the cold seasons for successive years, and gradu- 
ally exposed to low temperatures, it will, in an advanced stage 
of growth, resist even a very severe cold. And in the south 
and west of England the myrtle flourishes, produces blossoms 
and seeds, in consequence of this process, as an unprotected 
standard tree ; and the layers from such trees are much more 
hardy than the layers from myrtles reared within doors. 

The arbutus, probably originally from similar cultivation, has 
become the principal ornament of the lakes of the south of Ire- 
land. It thrives even in bleak mountain situations ; and there 
can be little doubt but that the offspring of this tree.inured toa 
temperate climate might be easily spread in Britain. 

The same principles that apply to the effects of heat and cold 
will likewise apply to the influence of moisture and dryness. 
The layers of a tree habituated to a moist soil will die ina dry 
one : even though sucha soil is more favourable to the general 
growth of the species. And, as was stated page 169, trees 
that have beed raised in the centre of woods are sooner or later 
destroyed, if exposed in their adult state to blasts, in consequence 
of the felling of the surrounding timber. 

Trees, in all cases,in which they are exposed in high and open 
situations to the sun, the winds, and the rain, as I just now no- 
ti€ed, become low and robust, exhibiting curved limbs, but 
never straight and graceful trunks. Shrubs and trees, on the 

contrary, which are too much sheltered, too much secluded 
from the sun and wind extend exceedingly: in height ; but pre- 
sent at the same time slender and feeble branches, their leaves 
are pale and sickly, and in extreme cases they do not bear fruit. 
The exclusion of light alone is sufficient to produce this species 
of: disease, as would appear from the experiments of Bonnet. 
This ingenious physiologist sowed three seeds of the pea in the 
same kind of soil: one he suffered to remain exposed to the - 
free air; the other he inclosed ina tube of glass ; and the third 
inatuhe of wood. The pea in the tube of glass sprouted, and 
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grew in a manner scarcely at all different from that under usual 
circumstances ; but the plant in the tube of wood deprived of 
light, became white, and slender, and grew toa much greater 
height. 

The plants growing ina soil incapable of supplying them 
with sufficient manure ordead organized matter, are generally 
very low; having brown or dark green leaves, and their woody 
fibre abounds in earth. Those vegetating in peaty soils, or in 
lands too copiously supplied with animal or vegetable matter, 
rapidly expand, produce large bright green leaves, abound in 
sap, and generally blossom prematurely. 

Where a land is too rich for corn it is not an uncommon 
practice to cut down the first stalks, as by these means its 
exuberance is corrected, and it is less likely to fall before 
the grain isripe ; excess of poverty or of richness is almost 
equally fatal to the hopes of the farmer; and the true con- 
stitution of the soil.for the best crop is that in which the 
earthy materials, the moisture and manure, are properly 
associated ; and in which the decomposable vegetable or 
animal matter does not exceed one-fourth of the weight of 
the earthy constituents. 

The canker, or erosion of the bark and wood, isa dis- 
ease produced often in trees by a poverty of soil; and it is 
invariably connected with old age. The cause seems to be 
an excess of alkaline and earthy matter in the descending 
sap. I have often found carbonate of lime on the edges of 
the canker in apple trees ; and ulmin, which contains fixed 
alkali, is abundant in the canker of the elm. The old age 
of a tree, in this respect, is faintly analogous to the old age 
of animals, in which the secretions of solid bony matter are 
always in excess, and the tendency to ossification great. 

The common modes of attempting to cure the canker, 
are by cutting the edges of the bark, binding new bark up- 
on it, or lying ona plaster of earth; but these methods, 
though they have been much extolled, probably do very lit- 
tle in producing a regeneration of the part. Perhaps the 
application of a weak acid to the canker might be of use; 
or where the tree is of great value, it may be watered occa- 
sionally with a very diluted acid. The alkaline and earthy 
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nature of the morbid secretion warrants the trial ; but cir- 
cumstances that cannot be foreseen may occur to interfere 
with the su¢cess of the experiments. 

Besides the diseases having their source in the constitu- 
tion of the plant, or in the unfavourable operation of exter- 
nal elements, there are many others perhaps more injurious, 
depending upon the operations and powers of other living 
beings ; and such are the most difficult to cure, and the 
most destructive to the labours of the husbandman. 

Parasitical plants of different species which attach them- 
selves to trees and shrubs, feed on their juices, destroy 
their health, and finally their life, abounds in all climates ; 
and are, perhaps, the most formidable of the enemies of the 
superior and cultivated vegetable species. 

The mildew, which has often occasioned great havock in 
our wheat crops, and which was particularly destructive in 
1804, is a species of fungus, so small as to require glasses 
to render its form distinct, and rapidly propagated by its 
seeds. . 

This has been shewn by various botanists ; and the sub- 
ject has received a full illustration from the enlightened 
and elaborate researches of the President of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

The fungus rapidiy spreads from stalk to stalk, fixes it- 
self in the cells connected with the common tubes and 
carries away and consumes that nourishment which should 

have been appropriated to the grain. 
No remecy has as yet been discovered for this disease ; but 
as the fungus increases by the diffusion of its seeds, great care 
should be taken that no mildewed straw fs carried in the ma- 
nure used for corn; and in the early crop, if mildew is ob- 
served upon any of the stalks of corn, they should be carefully 
removed and treated as weeds. 

The popular notion amongst farmers, that a barberry-tree in 
the neighbourhood of a field of wheat often produces the mil- 
dew, deserves examination. This tree is frequently covered 
with a fungus, which if it should be shewn to be capable of de- 


generating into the wheat fungus would offer an easy explana- 
tion of the effect. 
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There is every reason to believe, from the researches of Sir 
Joseph Banks, that the smut in wheat is produced by a very 
small fungus which fixes on the grain: the products that it 
affords by analysis are similar to those afforded by the puff- 
ball ; and it is dificult to conceive, that without the agency of 
some organized structure, so complete a change should be 
effected in the constitution of the grain. 

The mistletoe and the ivy, the moss and the lichen, in fixing 
upon trees, uniformly injure their vegetative processes, though 
in very different degrees. They are supperted from the lateral 
sap vessels, and deprive the branches above of a part of their 
nourishment. ; - 

The insect tribes are scarcely less injurious than the para- 
sitical plants. 

To enumerate all the animal destroyers and tyrants of the 
vegetable kingdom would be to give a catalogue of the greater 
number of the classes in zoology. Every species of plant al- 
most is the peculiar resting place, or dominion of some insect 
tribe ; and from the locust, the caterpillar, and snail, to the mi- 
nute aphis, a wonderful variety of the inferior insects are nour- 
ished, and live by their ravages upon the vegetable world. 

I have already referred to the insect which feeds on the 
sced-leaf of the turnip. 

The Hessian fly, still more destructive to wheat, has in some 
seasons threatened the United States with a famine. And the 
French government is * at this time issuing decrees with a 
view to occasion the destruction of the larve of the grass- 
hopper. 

In general, wet weather is most favourable to the propaga- 
tion of mildew, fungusses, rust, and the small parasitical vegeta- 
bles ; dry weather to the increase of the insect tribes. Nature, 
amidst all her changes, is continually directing her resources 
towards the production and multiplication of life ; and in the 
wise and grand economy of the whole system, even the agents 
that appear injurious to the hopes, and destructive to the com- 
forts of man, are in fact ultimately connected with a more ex- 
alted state of his powers and his condition. His industry is 
awakened, his activity kept alive, even by the defects of climates 
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and season. By the accidents which interfere with his efforts, 
he is made to exert his talents, to look farther into futurity, and 
to consider the vegetable kingdem not as a secure and inaltera- 
ble inheritance, spontaneeusly providing for his wants; but as 
a doubtful and insecure possession, to be preserved only by la- 
bour, and extended and perfected by ingenuity. 


Instructions for the improvement of sterile Soils. 


In ascertaining the composition of sterile soils with a view 
to their improvement, any particular ingredient which is the 
cause of their unproductiveness, should be particularly attended 
to; if possible, they should be compared with fertile soils in 
the same neighbourhood, and in similar situations, as the differ- 
ence of the composition may, in many cases, indicate the most 
proper methods of improvement. If on washing a sterile soil 
it is found to contain the salts of iron, or any acid matter, it may 
be ameliorated by the application of quick lime. A soil of 
good apparent texture from Lincolnshire, was put into my 
hands by Sir Joseph Banks as remarkable for sterility : on ex- 
amining it, ] found that it contained sulphate of iron; and I 
offered the obvious remedy of top dressing with lime, which 
converts the sulphate into a manure. If there be an excess of 
calcareous matter in the soil, it may be improved by the appli- 
cation of sand, or clay. Soils too abundant in sand are bene- 
fited by the use of clay, or marle, or vegetable matter. A field 
belonging to Sir Robert Vaughan at Nannau, Merionethshire, 
the soil of which was a light sand, was much burnt up in the 
summer of 1805 ; I recommended to that gentleman the appli- 
cation of peat as a top dressing. The experiment was attended 
with immediate good effects; and Sir Robert last year inform- 
ed me, that the bencfit was permanent. A deficiency of vege- 
table or animal matter must be supplied by manure. An ex- 
cess of vegetable matter is to be removed by burning, or to be 
remedied by the application of earthy materials. The improve- 
ment of pests, or bogs, or marsh lands, must be preceded by 
draining ; stagnant water being injurious to all the nutritive 
classes of plants. Soft black peats, when drained, are often 
made produetive by the mere application of sand or clay as a 
top dressing. When peats are acid, or contain ferruginous 
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“salts, calcareous matter is absolutely necessary in bringing 
them into cultivation. When they abound in the branches and 
roots of trees, or when their surface entirely consists of iiving 
vegetables, the wood or the vegetables must either be carried 
off, or be destroyed by burning. In the last case their ashes 
afford earthy ingredients, fitted to improve the texture of the 
peat. 

The best natural soils are those of which the materials have 
been derived from different strata ; which have been minutely 
divided by air and water, and are intimately biended together: 
and in improving soils artificially, the farmer cannot do better 
than imitate the processes ot nature. | 

The materials necessary for the purpose are seldom far dis- 
tant: coarse sand is often found immediately on chalk ; and 
beds of sand and gravel are common below clay. The labour 
of improving the texture er constitution of the soil, is repaid by 
a great permanent advantage ; less manure is required, and its 
fertility insured ; and capital laid out in this way secures for ever, 
the productiveness, and consequently the value of the land. 


Permanent Pasture-—-Top Dressing. 


T Here has been much difference of opinion with respect to 
permanent pasture ; but the advantages or disadvantages can 
only be reasoned upon according to the circumstances of situa- 
tion and climate. Under the circumstances of irrigation, lands 
are extremely productive with comparatively little labour ; and 
in climates where great quantities of rain fall, the natural irri- 
gation produces the same effect as artificial. When hay is in 
great demand, as sometimes happens in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, where manure can be easily procured, the ap- 
plication of it to pasture is repaid for by the increase of crop ; 
but top-dressing grass land with animal or vegetable manure, 
cannot be recommended asa general system. Dr. Coventry 
very justly observes, that there is a2 greater waste of the manure 
in this case, than when it is ploughed into the soil for seed crops. 
The loss by exposure to the air, and the sunshine, offer reasons 
in addition to those that have been already quoted in the Sixth 
Lecture, for the application of manure even in this case, in a 
state of incipient, and not completed fermentation. 
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Very little attention has been paid to the nature of the grasses 
best adapted for permanent pasture. The chief circumstance 
which gives value to a grass, is the quantity of nutritive matter 
that the whole crep will afford ; but the time and duration of 
its produce are likewise points of great importance. 

he fiorin grass, to be in perfection, requires a moist climate 
or a wet soil; and it grows luxurianrtly in cold clays unfitted fer 
other grasses. In light sands and in dry situations its produce 
is much inferior as to quantity and quality, 

The common grasses, properly so called, that afford most nu- 
tritive matter in eariy spring, are the vernal meadow grass, and 
meadow foxtail grass ; but their produce at the time of flower- 
ing and ripening the seed, are inferior to that of a great number 
of other grasses ; their latter math is, however, abundant. 

l'all fescue grass stands highest, according to the experi- 
ments of the Duke of Bedford, of any grass, properly so called, 
as to the quantity of nutritive matter afforded by the whole crop 
when cut at the time of flowering ; and meadow cat’s-tail grass 
affords most food when cut at the time the seed is ripe; the 
highest latter math produce of the grasses examined in the 
Duke of Bedford’s experiments is from the sea meadow grass. 

Nature has provided in all permanent pastures a mixture of 
various grasses, the produce of which differs at different sea- 
sons. Where pastures are to be made artificially such a mix- 
ture ought to be imitated ; and, perhaps, pastures superior to 
the natural ones may be made by selecting due proportions of 
those species of grasses fitted for the soil, which afford respec- 
tively the greatest quantities of spring, summer, latter math, 
and winter produce; areference to the details in the Appendix 
will shew, that such a plan of cultivation is very practicable. 

In all lands, whether arable or pasture, weeds of every descrip- 
tion should be rooted out before the seed is ripe; and if they 
are suffered to remain in hedge rows, they should be cut when 
in flower, or before, and made into heaps for manure; in this 
case they will furnish more nutritive matter in their decomposi- 
tion; and their increase by the dispersion of seeds will be pre- 
vented. The farmer, who suffers weeds to remain till theirripe 
seeds are shed, and scattered by the winds, is not only hostile to 
his own interest, but is likewise an enemy to the public: a few 
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thistles will stock a whole farm ; and by the light down which 
is attached to their seeds, they may be distributed over a whole 
country. Nature has provided such ample reseurces for the 
continuance of even the meanest vegetable tribes, that it is very 
dificult to ensure the destruction of such as are hostile to the 
agricuiturist, even with every precaution. Seeds excluded from 
the air, will remain for years inactive in the soil,* and yet germi- 
nate under favourable circumstances ; and the different plants, 
the seeds of which, like those of the thistle and dandelion, are 
furnished with beards or wings, may be brought from an im- 
mense distance. The fleabane of Canada has only lately been 
found in Europe ; and Linnzus supposes that it has been 


transported from America, by the very light downy plumes 
with which the seed is provided. 





Soils absorb moisture from the atmosphere. 





Tue power of the soil to absorb water by cohesive attrac- 
tion, depends in great measure upon the state of division of 
its parts; the more divided they are, the greater is their ab- 
sorbent power. The different constituent parts of soils like- 
wise appear to act, even by cohesive attraction, with differ- 
ent degrees of energy. Thus vegetable substances seem to 

‘be more absorbent than animal substances; animal sube 
stances more so than compounds of alumina and silica; and 
compounds of alumina and silica more absorbent than car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia: these differences may, how- 
ever, possibly depend upon the differences in their state of 
division, and upon the surface exposed. 
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* The appearance of seeds in places where their parent plants are not 
found, may be easily accounted for from this circumstance, and other cir- 
cumstances. Many seeds are carried from island to island by currents in the 
sea, and are defended by their hard coats from the immediate action of the 
water. West Indian seeds (of this description) are often found on our coasts, 
and readily germinate ; their long voyage having been barely sufficient to 
afford the cotyledon its due proportion of moisture. Other seeds are car- 
vied indigested in the stomach of birds, and supplied with food at the mo- 
ment of their deposition. The light seeds of the mosses and lichefis, proba- 
bly float in every part of the atmosphere, and abound on the surface of the 
sea. 
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The power of soils to absorb water from air,is much connect- 
ed with fertility. When this power is great, the plant is sup- 
plied with moisture in dry seasons ; and the effect of evapora- 
tion in the day is counteracted by the absorption of aqueous 
vapour from the atmosphere, by the interior parts of the soil 
during the day, and by both the exterior and interior during the 
night. | 

The stiff clays approaching to pipe-clays in their nature, 
which take up the greatest quantity of water when it is 
poured upon them in a fluid form, are not the soils whicly 
absorb most moisture from the atmosphere in dry weather. 
They cake, and present only a small surface to the air; and 
the vegetation on them is generally burnt up almost as rea- 
dily as on sands. 

The soils that are most efficient in supplying the plant 
with water by atmospheric absorption, are those in which 
there is a due-mixture of sand, finely divided clay, and car- 
bonate of lime, with some animal or vegetable matter; and 
which are so loose and light as to be freely permeable to the 
atmosphere. With respect to this quality, carbonate of 
lime and animal and vegetable matter are of great use in 
soils ; they give absorbent power to the soil without giving 
it likewise tenacity : sand, which also destroys tenacity, on 
the contrary, gives little absorbent power. 

I have compared the absorbent powers of many soils with 
respect to atmospheric moisture, and I have always found it 
greatest in the most fertile soils: so that it affords one 
method of judging of the productiveness of land. 


Advantages in soiling cattle. 


In feeding cattle with green food there are many advan- 
tages in soiling, or supplying them with food, where their 
manure is preserved, out of the field ; the plants are less 
injured when cut, than when torn or jagged with the teeth of 
the cattle, and no food is wasted by being trodden down. 
They are likewise obliged to feed without making selection ; 
and in consequence the whole food is consumed : the attach- 
ment, or dislike to a particular kind of food exhibited by 
animals, offers no proof of its nutritive powers. Cattle at 
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first, refuse linseed cake, one of the most nutritive substan- 
ces on which they can be fed.* | 


Important Remark respecting Food fer Cattle artificially 
hrenared. 


WueEn food artificially composed is to be given to cattle, 
it should be brought as nearly as possible to the state of 
natural food. Thus, when sugar is given to them, some 
dry fibrcus matter should be mixed with it such as chopped 
straw, or dry withered grass, in order that the functions of 
the stomach and bowels may be performed in a natural 
manner. The principle is the same as that of the practice 


alluded to in the Third Lecture, of giving chopped straw 
with barley. 


* For the following observations on the selection of different kinds ofcom- 
mon food by sheep and cattle, Iam obliged to Mr. George Sinclair. 

“* Lolium perenne, rye grass. Sheep eat this grass when it is in the early 
stage of its growth, in preference to most others ; but after the seed ap- 
proaches towards perfection, they leave it for almost any other kind. A field 
in the Park of Woburn was laid down in two equal parts, one part with rye 
grass and white clover, and the other part with cock’s-foot and red clover : 
from the spring till midsummer the sheep kept almost constantly on the rye 
grass ; but after that time they left it, and adhered with equal constancy 
to the cock’s-foot during the remainder of the season. 7 

Dactylis giomerata, cock’s-foot. Oxen, horses, and sheep, eat this grass 
readily. The oxen continue to eat the straws and flowers, from the time of 
flowering, till the time of perfecting the seed ; this was exemplified in a 
striking manner in the field before alluded to. The oxen generally kept to 
the cock’s-foot and red clover, and the sheep to the rye-grass and white clo- 
ver. Inthe experiments published in the Ameenitates Academicz, by the 
pupils of Linnezus, it is asserted, that this grass is rejected by oxen; the 
above fact, however, is in contradiction of it. 

Alopecurus pratensis, meadow fox-tail. Sheep and horses seem to have a 
greater relish for this grass than oxen. It delights in a soil of intermediate 
quality as to moisture and dryness, and is very productive. .-In the water- 
meadow at Priestley,it constitutes a considerable part of the produce of that 
excellent meadow. It there keeps invariably possession of the top of the 
ridges, extending generally about six feet from each side of the water course; 
the space below that to where the ridge ends, is stocked with cock’s-foot, 


and the rough stalked meadow grass, Festuca pratensis, Festuca duriuscula, 


Agrostis stolonifera, Agrostis palustris, and sweet-scented vernal grass, with a 
small admixture of some other kinds. 


Phleum pratense, meadow cat’s-tail. This grass is eaten without reserve, 
by oxen, sheep, and horses. Dr. Pulteney says, that it is disliked by sheep ; 
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Calcareous Water not to be used in washing Sheep. 

In washing sheep, the use of water containing carbonate of 
lime should be avoided; for this substance decomposes the 
yolk of the wool, which is an animal soap, the natural defence 
of the wool ; and wool often washed in calcareous water, 
becomes rough and more brittle | The finest wool, such as 
that of the Spanish and Saxon sheep, is most abundant 
in yolk. M_ Vauquelin has analysed several different 
species of yolk, and has found the principal part of all of 
them a soap, with a basis of potassa, (i.e a compound of 
oily matter and potassa,) with a little oily matter in excess. 
—He has found in them likewise, a notable quantity of ace- 
tate of potassa, and minute quantities of carbonate of potas- 


sa, and muriate of potassa, and a peculiar odorous animal 
matter. 


but in pastures where it abounds, it does not appear to be rejected by these 
animals ; but eaten in common with such others as are growing with it. 
Hares are remarkably fond of it. The Phleum nodosum, Phleum alpinum, Poa 
fertilis and Poa compressa, were left untouched, although they were closely 
adjoining to it. It seems to attain the greatest perfection in a rich deep loam. 

Agrostis stolonifera, form. In the experiments detailed in the Ameenitates 
Academicz, it is said, that horses, sheep, and oxen, eat this grass readily. 
On the Duke of Bedford’s farm at Maulden, fiorin hay was placed in the racks 
before horses in small distinct quantities, alternately with common hay ; 
but no decided preference for either, was manifested by the horses in this 
trial. But that cows and horses prefer it to hay, when ina green state, 
seems fully proved by Dr. Richardson in his several publications on Fiorin ; 
and of its productive powers in England (which have been doubted by some,) 
there are satisfactory proofs. Lady Hardwicke has given an account of a trial 
of this grass, wherein 24 milch cows, and one young horse, besides a num- 
ber of pigs, were kept a fortnight on the produce of one acre: . 

Poa trivialis, rough-stalked meadow grass. Oxen, horses, and sheep, eat 
this grass with avidity. Hares also eat it, but they give a decided preference 
to the smooth-stalked meadow grass, to which it is, in many respects, nearly 
allied. 

Poa pratensis, smooth-stalked meadow grass. Oxen and horses, are ob- 


served to eat this grass in common with others ; but sheep rather prefer the 


hard fescue, and sheep’s fescue which affect a similar soil. This species ex- 


hausts the soil in a greater degree, than almost any other species of grass ; 
the roots being numerous, and powerfully creeping, become in two or three 
years completely matted together ; the produce diminishes as this takes 
place. It grows common in some meadows, dry banks, and even on walks. 

Cynosurus cristatus, crested dog’s-tail grass. The South Down sheep, and 
deer, appear to be remarkably fond of this grass ; in some parts of Woburn 
Park this grass forms the principal part of the herbage on which these ani- 
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How the comparative value of fruits for fermented liquors may 
be ascertained. 


Tue value of fruits for the manufacture of fermented li- 
quors may be judged of from the specific gravity of their 
expressed juices. The best cyder and perry are made from 
those apples and pears that afford the densest juices ; and a 
comparison between different fruits may be made with, tol- 
erable accuracy by plunging them together into a saturated 
solution of salt, or a strong solution of sugar; those that 
sink deepest will afford the richest juice. | 


mals chiefly browse ; while another part of the Park, that contains the 
Agrostis capillaris, Agrostis pumilis, Festuca ovina, Festuca duriuscula, and. 
Festuca cambrica, is seldom touched by them ; but the Welch breed of sheep 
almost constantly browse upon these, and neglect the Cynosurus cristatus, 
Lolium perenne, and Poa trivialis. 

Agrostis vulgaris (capillaris Linn.) fine bent; common bent. This is a 
very common grass on all poor dry sandy soils. It is not palatable to cattle, 
as they never eat it readily, if any other kinds be withnn their reach. The 
Welch sheep, however, prefer it, as I before observed ; and it is singular, 
that those sheep being bred in the park, when some of the best grasses are 
equally within their reach, should still prefer those grasses which naturally 
grow on the Welch mountains : It seems to argue that such a preference 1s 
the effect of some other cause, than that of habit. 

Festuca ovina, sheep’s fescue. All kinds of cattle relish this grass ; but 
it appears from the trial that has been made with it on clayey soils, that it 
continues but a short time in possession of such, being soon overpowered. by 
the more luxuriant kinds. On dry shallow soils that are incapable of produ- 
cing the largest sorts, this should form the principal crop, or rather the 
whole ; for it is seldom or ever, in its natural state, found intimately mixed 
with others, but by itself. 

Festuca duriuscula, hard fescue grass. This is certainly one of the best 
ofthe dwarf sorts of grasses. It is grateful to all kinds of cattle ; horses 
are very fond of it: they cropped it close to the roots, and neglected the 
Festuca ovina, and Festuca rubra, which were contiguous to it- It is present 
in most good meadows and pastures. 

‘estuca pratensis, meadow fescue. This grass seldom absent from rich 
meadows and pastures ; it is observed to be highly grateful to oxen, sheep, 
and horses, particularly the former. It appears to grow most luxuriantly 
when combined with the hard fescue, and Poa trivialis. 

Avena eldtior, tall oat grass. This is a very productive grass, frequent in 
meadows and pastures, but is disliked by cattle, particularly by horses ; this, 
pertectly, agrees with the small portion of nutritive matter which it affords. 
ft seems to thrive best on a strong tenacious clay. 
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Table Of the quantities of soluble or nutritive Matters afforded 
by 1000 parts of different vegetable Substances. 

The following table contains a statement of the quantity of 
soluble or nutritive matters contained in varieties of the dif- 
ferent substances that have been mentioned, and ef some 
others which are used as articles of food, either for man or 
cattle. The analyses are my own; and were conducted with 
a view to a knowledge of the general nature and quantity of 
the products, and not of their intimate chemical composition. 
The soluble matters afforded by the grasses, except that from 
the fiorin in winter, were obtained by Mr. Sinclair, gardener 
to the duke of Bedford, from given weights of the grasses 
cut when the seeds were ripe ; they were sent to me by his 
Grace’s desire for chemical examination ; and form part of 
the results of an important and extensive series of experi- 
ments on grasses, made by direction of the Duke, at Wo- 
burn Abbey, the full details of which I shall hereafter have 
the pleasure of stating. 


Avena flavescens, yellow oat-grass. This grass seems partial to dry soils, 
and meadows, and appears to be eaten by sheep and oxen, equally with the 
meadow barley, crested dog’s-tail, and sweet-scented vernal grasses, which 
naturally grow in company with it. It nearly doubles the quantity of its pro- 
duce by the application of calcareous manure. 

Holcus lanatus, meadow soft grass. This is a very common grass, and grows 
on all soils, from the richest to the poorest. It affords an abundance of seed, 
which is light, and easily dispersed by the wind. It appears to be generally 
disliked by all sorts of cattle. The produce is not so great as a view of it 
in fields would indicate ; but being left almost entirely untouched by cattle, 
it appears as the most productive part of the herbage. The hay which is 
made of it, from the number of downy hairs which cover the surface of the 
leaves, is soft and spongy, and disliked by cattle in general. 

~ Anthoxanthum odoratum, sweet-scented vernal grass. Horses, oxen, and 
sheep, eat this grass; though in pastures where it is combined with the 
meadow fox-tail, and white clover, cock’s-foot, rough-stalked meadow, it is 
left untouched, from which it would seem unpalatable to cattle. Mr. Grant, 
of Leighton, laid down one half a field of a cons‘derable extent with this 
grass, combined with white clover. The other half of the field with fox-tail 
and red clover. The sheep would not touch the sweet-scented vernal, but 
kept constantly upon the fox-tail. The writer of this, saw the field when the 
grasses were in the highest state of perfection; and hardly any thing could 
be more satisfactory. Equal quantities of the seeds of white clover, were 
sown with each of the grasses, but fom the dwarf nature of the sweet- 
scented vernal grass, the clover mixed with it had attained to greater luxuri- 
ance, than that mixed with the meadow fox-tail. 
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Vegetables or vegetable 
Substances. 


n or Albu- 
men. 


Starch. 


harine matter 
or Sugar 


Mucilage or 





Fxtract, or matter 
rendered insolubte 
during evaporation. 





Whole quantity of 
soluble or nutritive 





| Sacc 





| Glute 


| 





Middlesex wheat, average 

crop - - . 765 
Spring wheat - : 7U0 
Miidewed wheat.of 1806 178 
Blighted wheat of 18 '4 ) 52 
Thick-skinned Sicilian 

wheat of 1810 - | 725 
Thin-skinned Sicilian 

wheat of 1810 722 
Wheat from Poland 750 
North American wheat 730 
Norfolk barley - 790 
Oais from Scotland | 641 
Rve from Yorkshire - 799 645 
Common bean - 570 426 
Dry peas” - - 574. Sul 

, from 260 |from 200 

Potatoes - - to 200. |to 155 
Linseed cake 151 123 
Red beet - | 6148 14 
White beet 136 13 
Parsnip - 99 
Carrots - 
Common turnips 
Swedish turnips 
Cabbige -— - 
Broad-leaved clover 
Long-rooted clover 
White clover - 
Sainfoin - - 
Lucerne - - 
Meadow fox-tail grass 
Perennial rye grass - 
Fertile meadow grass - 
Roughish meadow grass 
Crested dog’s-tail grass 
Spiked fescue grass 
Sweet-scented soft grass 
Sweet-scented vernal grass 
Fiorm - -. - ‘ 
Fiorin cut n winters - 
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All these substances were submitted to experiment green, 
and in their natural states. It is probable that the excellence 
of the different articles as food will be found to be ina great 
measure proportional to the quantities of soluble or nutri- 
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tive matters they afford ; but still these quantities cannot be 
regarded as absolutely denoting their value. Albuminous or 
glutinous matters have the characters of animal substances, 
sugar is more nourishing, and extractive matter less nourish- 
ing, than any other principles composed of carbon, hydro- 
gene, and oxygene. Certain combinations likewise of these 
substances may be more nutritive than others, 


DIFFERENCE OF SEASONS IN SWEDEN, ENGLAND, 


AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Tux Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
having formerly published some journals of the flowering and 
leafing of plants, and having recommended the keeping, and 
communication of such journals, I send vou some remarks 
I have made of that nature. Such records have been deemed 
important in other countries, and certainly may be applied to 
as much use as meterological tables. If it be true, which it 
most certainly is, that the state of forwardness of particular 
plants is a much safer guide to the husbandman than his Al- 
manac, it surely may be of great service to him, to see the 
proofs of this accordance furnished. My principal object, 
in the present very short journal, is to shew the difference 
between the climates of Sweden, England, and Massachu- 
setts. The comparison does not extend to many plants, be- 
cause there were not many which in our respective journals 
were the same, but there are sufficient to enable us to form 


a correct idea of the difference of seasons in the three 
countries, 


Gooseberry in blossom, England, Norfolk, April 13th, 


do. America, Boston, May 5th, 
do. Sweden at Upsal, June 7th, 
Gooseberry in leaf, England, March 11th, 


do, America, April 20th, 
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Apple tree in blossom, Sweden, June 2d, 
do. England, April 25th, 
do. America, Boston, May 20th, 

Lily of the Valley, Sweden, May 30th, 
do. America, Boston, May 16th, 

Red Currants, England, April 3d, 
do. America, Boston, May 9th, 

Apricot, England, April Ist, 
do. Boston, May Ist, 

Plum, England, April 16, 
do. Berlin, May 12th, 

Peach, England, April 6th, 
do. Boston, May 8th, 

Cherry, England, April 18th, 
do, Boston, May 6th. 


This comparison could be extended to a great number of 
other plants, but sufficient has been shewn to prove that the 
climate, or season of Great Britain is from 38 to 18 days 
earlier than our own; the greatest difference being found in the 
earliest part of the season, and this constantly diminishes un- 
ul we get to the flowering of clover, which blossoms on or 
about the same time, in both countries. After this period, 
we rather advance upon them, and our hay-making and har- 
vesting are rather earlier than theirs. 

The season of Sweden, on the other hand, is from a month 
to 15 days later than ours, diminishing like the other as the 
season adyances. Great Britain, or rather England, has the 
advantage of at least three months longer farming and pro- 
ductive seasons than we have inthis state This alone isa 
ereat profit, especially in raising cattle. 

We are very apt to make mistakes about the seasons, and 
if they are not so propitious as our hasty and impatient: 
wishes, to find fault with the present-one as being worse than 
usual, often “ worse than ever known” 

A comparison of the seasons, fairly formed on the same 
farm, and upon documents made at the time, about which 
there can be no mistake, may serve to correct some errors on 


this subject, aud to lead us to be a little cautious in forming 
our opinions. 
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It has been a prevailing opinion, that the season of 1816 is a 
very cold and backward one. I should perhaps be ridiculed for 
denying it, if I had not the records and nature to support me. 


The following is a comparison of the years 1813, 1815, and 1816. 


May 10th, 
llth, 
14th, 
16th, 
20th, 
23d, 
24th, 
27th, 


June 19th, 
20th, 
26th, 


July 12th, 


May Ist, 
10th, 
11th, 

6th, 
14th, 


14th, 
16th, 
224, 
27th, 
28th, 
June 3d, 
13th, 
2ist, 
29th, 
July 3d, 
15th, 


In 1813. 

Cherries begin to open their blossoms. 
Mespilus Canadensis, or snowy medilar in blow. 
Asparagus cut. 

Narcissus in blow. 

Pears begin to blow. 

Apples begin to blow. 

Tulips in full blow. 

Apples in general blow. 

Lilacs in full blow. 

First mess of Peas. 

First Strawberries gathered. 

First Cherries gathered. 

Roses in general blow. 
Raspberries ripe. 


In 1815. 


Apricots in blossom. 
Cherries begin to blow. 
Peaches begin to open. 
Gathered !st Asparagus. 

Plums in blossom; also Gooseberries and 
Currants. 
Early Potatoes and Corn, just out of ground. 

Mespilus Canadensis in blow. 

Pear trees in full blossom. 
Apples in full blow. 
Lilacs in full blow. 

Cinnamon Rose in blow. 


Syringa in blow. 

Gathered Ist Peas and Strawberries. 
Cherries begin to ripen. 

Cherries generally ripe. 
Raspberries ripe. 
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In 1816. 
April 20th, Gooseberries put forth their first leaves. 
28th, Red Currant do. 
Peaches against a wall in blow. 
29th, Apricot begins to blow. 
May 5th. Gathered Asparagus. Gooseberries in full 
blow. 
6th, Narcissus in blow. Also Cherry trees. 
9th, Red Currant in blow; and the Mespilus Can- 
adensis. 
42th, Peas begin to blow ; and Plums and Peaches 
in full blossom. 


Thus it will be seen that the years 1813 and 1815 were 
very nearly alike, and that the year 1816 is from 5to 10 days 
earlier than either. If this will, in your opinion, afford 
amusement to the readers of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository, you are at liberty to publish it. 

Yours, &c. 
To the Recording Secretary. J. LOWELL. 


eee 


ON THE USE OF CHAFF, COMPARED WITH HAY 
FOR HORSES. 
[From the Bath Society’s: Papers. ] 


[We know that some very excellent managers of horses in this country have 
been in this practiee for forty years, and no horses have equalled theirs in 
appearance.— Editors. } 


Perm me to solicit, that you lay before the Society the fol- 
lowing comparative statement respecting the use of Chaff, and 
the common practice of serving horses, &c. with hay. 

I have throughout the summer kept my horses in the stable, 
feeding them with good hay and beans. My oxen have, on the 
contrary, always been turned out to grass when liberated from 
their work : they have had the range of good pastures, and the 
benefit of some less valuable hay, previous to going to their 
labour. My horses, five in number, have been regularly work- 
ed at the plough in pairs ; latterly, after much opposition on the 
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part of my servants, with reins. The oxen, four in number, 
have worked in collars, drawing generally a stout Beverstone 
plough, or a large drag and scuffler: their labour has been con- 
stant and rather severe. As our meadows began to fail us to- 
wards the end of September, owing to the quantity of stock up- 
on them, it became necessary to allow the oxen more and bet- 
ter hay. 

The increased expenditure alarmed me; as the four oxen, 
and the five horses, consumed no less than four tons within one 
month. This caused me to prohibit the use of hay in the racks, 
and to feed all the cattle with chaff ; of which a boy can cut suf- 
ficient tor daily use in two hours. 

My servants not only ridiculed the change, but, so far as they 
dared, opposed it in an underhand manner, by various evasions 
and pretexts. Aided by the care and vigilance of the young 
genticmen with me, the system of chaff-feeding was fully esta- 
blished ; and the quantity needful for the horses, and for the 
oxen, separately ascertained. 

One hundred weight of hay was found to yield 20 bushels of 
chaff pressed into the measure, and piled as high as it could 
safely be carried ; consequently each bushel weighed about 
51. lbs. It was found that the five horses would eat twelve 
bushels of chaff during the 24 hours ; and that the four oxen 
would consume an equal quantity in the same time. Ever 
since, the oxen have been feed with chaff only, they have very 
evidently improved in condition, as have also the horses, al- 
though their work has latterly been on heavier soil, and of 
course, more severe than formerly. 

Twenty-four bushels of chaff, at 20 to the cwt. amount to 
about 2i3 tons yearly ; which, deducted from 48 tons, (the 
quantity we were consuming within the year,) gives a saving of 
about 263 tons, or more than half. 

I have, however, carried the retrenchment further, by cutting 
in bean-stalks, to the extent of about a quarter of the chaff. 
These, being laid uppermost in the cutting troagh, keep the 
hay well pressed, and cause it to be cut more regularly. Thus 
we now use about 25 cwt. of hay monthly, instead of four tons! 

It is customary in our quarter to throw bean-stalks under cat- 
tle, a practice which cannot be too speedily abolished. Mine 
had suffered much from standing out full a month in the late 
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rainy weather, yet all my cattle ate the chaff cut from them 
alone, without hesitation ; indeed, rather in preference. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THOMAS WILLIAMSON. 
Writhlington, Nov. 9th, 1812. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF A MERINO AND MERI- 
NO CROSS FLOCK OF SHEEP. 


[From the same. ] 


[It has often been observed, and justly, of the people of the United States, 
that there is no people and probably there never existed a people so enter- 
prizing, bold and adventurous as they are. The truth of it as well as the 
causes might easily be established without derogating from the rights or 
merits of any other people. From this part of their character it must often 
happen that they frequently undertake projects either impracticable or 
unprofitable, or pursue them with an ardour which their merit will not 
justify. If disappointed in the first expectations they are apt to abandon 

* them in despair, and fly to some new and more easy and rapid way of 
making money. Our whole history is filled with examples of this sort. 
But the cultivation or production of merino sheep is one of the most 
striking examples. 

‘*\]most every nation in Europe has taken up this branch of agriculture, 
but with more moderation, and we may add, more rational views and 
more practical advantages. Every thing in our country must be the sub- 
ject of speculation. Hence a merino ram has been sold for § 3000. 
When the moment ef disappointment and fickleness arrived, and it must 
ever arrive when men so act, the losses were immense and people 
passed to the other extreme, and it is an undoubted fact that some half- 
bloo { merinos were sold to the butcher at the price of one dollar twenty- 
five cents. In Europe both these extremes are avoided, and to shew that 
the merino sheep still stand their ground in England we insert the fol- 
lowing letter from a cultivator to the Bath and West of England Society 
for the promotion of Agriculture, &c.’’] 


As itis my intention to be a competitor for some of the premi- 
ums of the Bath and West of England Society relating to sheep 
and wool, particularly premium 7, class x. I send you, agreeably 
to the requirements of the Society in that case, an account of 
wy flock, and mode of treatment. If it should be deemed 
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worthy of their attention, I shall be happy in having made the 
communication. 

The farm which I occupy is principally hill land, on Salisbury 
Plain. The customary mode on this situation is to divide the 
farm into six parts, as follows: first, sainfoin, which remains 
good about six years; then it is broken up, cleansed, and 
turnips sown on it. The second year ¢ares ; third, whrat ; 
fourth, curnifis ; fifth, darley, sown with grass seeds, and broad 
and Dutch clover, trefoil, and ray, which lie two years for feed- 
ing, and then the ley is broken up for wheat. But previous to 
the breaking up the sainfoin, it is always necessary to lay down 
the same quantity of land to insure a constant supply of hay. 
Besides the piece laid down to sainfoin, the other five pieces in 
succession are turnips, barley, and grass, two years wheat. This 
is my regular mode. In addition to the arable land, I have 
about 150 acres of down land for feeding my sheep. My flock 
consists of 950; namely, about 450 of cross-breed from Merino 
and South-downs, and 500 pure Merino purchased and bred from 
his Majesty’s flock. Many of my friends have made several ob- 
jections to Spanish sheep; Ist, say they, “-it 18 impossible for 
them to live on our cold high hills in the winier, and endure fold- 
” As I have been a great advocate for Merino shecp for 
some years, I promised them to give the sheep a fairtrial, as J 
knew by experience (on a small scale) they were capable of en- 
during hardships with any sheep inthis country. In the month 
of October, 1812. I began folding abeut’200 Merino ewes, and 
about 100 Merino cross ewes, on as cold a hill as any in this 
part of the country ; they were regularly folded every mght on 
that situation till the endof February, i813 ; then the flock was 
brought to the low land for the ewes to drop their lambs. These 
sheep had but very few turnips, (which they partook of in the 
day in a distant field,) with which they had threshed hay and 
barley straw till Christmas. Notwithstanding they were kept so 
badly on this exposed situation, not one of them died. This [ 
did, though it was cruel treatment to my flock, in order to con- 
vince my friends and the world that they would endure such 
hardships ; whereas in a similar situation, and under similar 
treatment, some other breed of sheep would nave died. As 
the objection by this experiment is set aside, and they are proved 
to endure the coldest situation, and bear reguiar foiding, their 
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credit and value in these respects are established. The Spanish 
sheep are clothed from head to foot, which points out, in nature, 
they are more able to bear the cold than sheep that have no wool 
on their legs, and very little about the belly, neck, and head. 

The second objection made to Spanish sheep is, that “ shey 
carry but little manure to the fold, and even that is not so valuas 
bleas from the larger sort of sheep.” It is certain they do not 
eatso much as larger sheep, consequently there is not so much 
manure to be expected, in proportion to an equal number of 
each sort: but in proportion to the weight of the sheep, so will 
be the quantity of food consumed, if they are of the same age 
and condition. Therefore it appears to me that two South down 
sheep eat as much food as three Merinos. In consequence, I 
fold 300 of the latter on the same piece of land as | used to pen 
200 South-downs on. According to the quantity of tood con- 
sumed will be the return of each flock to the land. J judge of 
the guality of the manure from my crops of corn, which are 
equally as good as when I kept a South-down flock ; this objec- 
tion, therefore, does not weigh with me. 

Third objection. “ The mutton, it is said, is so bad, the Dogs 
will not eat it, if fut to the trial; and the sheefi cannot be mude 
fat.” Inthe autumn, 1812, an old experienced farmer on gra- 
wing land called on me to see my Spanish flock. I shewed him 
one of my best ewes in particular: he laughed and ridiculed 
them as long as he thought proper, observing, “ the best sheep 
there would not be more than enough for his family’s dinner, 
though they were but few in number. He should be ashamed 
to see them in his field. What signifies, said he, having a fine 
coat, and nothing for the belly? They may do for gentlemen’s 
parks, but they are not fit for you.”” I invited my visitor to take 
a luncheon, which he cheerfully did. I put a piece of mutton 
before him, and he ate very heartily of it, exclaiming against the 
Merino mutton from what he had heard, and observing “ my 
meat was very fat, tender, fine in the grain, and rich as venison.” 
I had a friend sitting by who heard the conversation ; to whom 
I observed, after the other was gone, that the mutton he had 
been feasting on was a part of an old Merino ram. Instead of 
prejudicing me against them, this and other subjects of conver- 
sation, with experience, establish my confidence in them. | hope 


to sce the day when Spanish mutton will sell for more money 
than any other sort. 
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The fourth objection urged against Merino sheep is, * that the 
wool becomes cvarse from the climate and soil.” It is certain the 
climate does not injure the wool. That is not the cause of dee 
terioration. The wool exported from Saxony is equally good 
as that which grows in Spain. 1 have sheep, the breed of which 
have been in England twenty years, and the wool equaliy good 
as any imported from Spain. I think this a sufficient proof that 
the climate is mot the cause of its becoming’coarse. The soil, 
such as is generally used for breeding flocks, is poor land, and 
on such the wool does not deteriorate. | 

On rich, deep, grazing land, I have observed Merino wool con- 
siderably injured. I sold a ram to S. Watts. E-q. near Yeovil. 
Inc : ext year I visited that gentleman, and inspected the 
sheep ; I found the staple longer, and tue hair rather Jarger. 
The second year the hair larger than the first, and the staple 
‘longer. His land is very rich, deep, and good. Such land is 
generally used for grazing, and not for breeding ; therefore in 
faiting them the injury will be but little, as it is likely the loss 
in its coarseness will be made up by a greater quantity. Itis of 
the greatest importance to procure a regular annual supply of 
food tor a flock of sheep. My mode is as follows: To endea- 
your to have a constant supply of green crops, I sow tares at 
five different times on my low land: Ist, Tates in September ; 
2d, Winter tares in February, about the latter end ; 3d, Spring 
tares in March ; 4th, some time in April; 5th, latter'end of 
May. when there is a regular succession of seed. Turnips 
sown in May and June to finish. 

In the next winter, every sheep will be on the hill as usual ; 
but I intend in future to give them good hay, and constantly to ° 
keep them well, in a fair working way. After my experiment 
had taken place, had I found the Merino sheep did not answer, 
it was my intention to get rid of them immediately, and purchase 
a flock of some other breed. Whenever I am convinced of an 
error, with haste I will retract it. Many persons have insisted 
on it, that the Merino ewes are bad nurses, and give but very 
little milk. I have found them very good nurses, and never had 
so little trouble with any ewes in taking to their lambs. It can- 
not be expected for a small ewe to have as much milk as a large 
one, but I believe their milk is richer than that of any large 
sheep; and on an experiment of taking an equal quantity of 
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both sorts, it will be found tu be the case ; similar to the Alder. 
ney, or any small breed of cows witha fine coat, compared with 
one of a large coarse coat of hair. It will be found, the finer 
the hair in the different sheep, the finer the grain of the meat, 
and consequently more tender and rich. Some gentlemen have 
been discouraged from keeping Mevinos, because they have had 
the foot-rot ; but this is easily accounted for, by their lying con- 
stantly in wet grass. Ifthey were put into a fold by night, or not 
let out in the spring or summer ull the dew is off the grass, I 
should not be afraid of the rot in the feet. This is generally a 
preventative. Inthe disease, my mode of cure is tocut away the 
dead ragged part of the hoof, but to be careful not to cut too 
near the toe vein, or to make the foot bleed ; and apply to the 
part affected, every day, a mixture, as follows : 

2 ounces of the best gunpowder, 

1 ounce of blue vitriol, 


1 spoonful of spirit of turpentine, 
mixed with about a quarter of a pint of crab verjuice or vinegar ; 
which with me has never failed of a cure. 

The deterioration of wool arises from two causes. The first 
and greatest (irom my. observation) is from an improper selec- 


tion of rams ; many breeders having selected the finest framed 
sheep, without regard to the wool; and the wool has degene- 
rated every year, and the soil and climate (of Wiltshire) supposed 
to be the cause, when both are blameless. I refer to South- 
down sheep, which were brought from Sussex. Of these things 
I have been eye-witness, having been in the practice, for some 
years, of attending the sheep-shearings in these parts, and parti- 
cularly examining the wool. But where the agricu.turist has 
been careful in selecting a ram with a superior fleece, there it is 
evident the wool becomes fine. In proof of this observation, I 
can refer with great satisfaction to the practice of two highly 
respectable gentlemen in this neighbourhood, Joshua Smith, Esq, 
M. P. and John Gale, Esq. of Stirt, whose flocks have been every 
year improving in the quality of their wool, owing to a judicious 
and spirited selection of rams. 

I kept six rams (three of them fine Merino, and three of the 
Merino cross) for one year, on clover, tares, turnips, hay, and 
hasture. The soils on which they were kept, sand, chalk, and 
elay. The weight and quality of the wool were nearly the same 
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as the year before, when they lived on clover, tares, a few tur- 
nips. hay, and on poor down lands. For one of the above sheep, 
I obtained a premium from the Wiltshire Agricultural Society, 
at their late meeting holden at Devizes. 

The second cause of the deterioration of wool JT have pointed 
out, in answering the objection to the wool becoming coarser, 
where the sheep are kept on rich, deep, grazing land, where it 
is practicable to breed; but for those who occupy such land, to 
purchase sheep at a proper age to graze on that soil I occupy 
both high and low lands, have kept sheep on both situations, and 
do not find land of a middiing quality deteriorate the wool. My 
improvement in fine wool has been by selecting the finest coated 
ram, the success of which was evideut every year, by the varia- 
tion of the stock got by different rams. 


Iam, &c. 
Lavington, Oct. 1, 1813. C. GARRETT. 


‘Upon the same subject with the preceding, and as being also useful to woollen 
manufacturers, we insert the following from the Bath »ociety’s papers. ] 


ON BRITISH WOOL, AND ON THE ANGLO-ME- 
RINO BREED OF SHEEP. 


Avrer writing what I considered interesting on the culture 
and preparation of Woad, though confined to my room, I am in- 
clined to say something on our native wool and woollen 
manutactures, which for many centuries (until the wonderful 
invention of machinery, introduced at first in the cotton trade) 
was considered as our principal staple, or first branch of com- 
merce. This pre-eminence it still continues over every other 
branch. But the superfine broadcloth trade has greatly suffer- 
ed of late, from the scarcity of Spanish wool, occasioned by the 
internal commotions of Spain, which have deprived great num- 
bers of our artificers and labouring poor of employ. His Ma- 
jesty’s patriotic conduct and attention to the commercial inte- 
rests of the country are now experienced ina high degree, and 
pe ticularly evident from the benefits derived from the introduc- 
tion of the Spanish Merino sheep. And a very laudable emula- 
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tion has stimulated our noblemen and gentlemen to experiments 
in crossing these sheep with our native finer flocks. And to 
their perseverance and expensive efforts we are highly indebted 
for a positive demonstration, that these crosses are now pro- 
ducing great public benefit ; and, when fully extended, will 
become an object of the first importance to the British empire. 

The great advance on fine wools has brought many sheep 
farmers to introduce these crosses into their flocks, who before 
had ridiculed the idea. But now the increase in quantity as 
well as quality begins to operate as a powerful and general 
stimulus. Fora few crosses will render every fleece at least 
equal in value to three fleeces of the original English stock : [ 
do not mean at this time only, but at all times. And from the 
observations I have been enabled to make, and the reports re- 
ceived from gentlemen whose experience has confirmed them, 
I make no doubt but perseverance will in a very few years ren- 
der us independent of every other country for fine wool. And 
this will also render Spain (whoever may rule there) dependant 
on this country for a market. It would also relieve our manu- 
factories, and render gentlemen (whose fortunes are employed 
therein) more independent of speculation ; and all such as are 
interested in feeding the market as they please, under whom 
(with no possibility of relief) the superfine clothing trade has 
severely suffered for many years. Not that every importer of 
Spanish wool has been willingly accessary to the evils herein 
observed ; but chiefly such as by agents in Spain have offered 
any terms to obtain connections, for which this country has se- 
verely paid; when most probably as much wool would have 
been imported through the regular established methods For it 
is evident that France had before this more than she could use ; 
and where else, then, in the present state of Europe, could it 
have been manufactured ? Nor does it appear now, that under 
the present tyrannic system commerce will be restored so as to 
increase the manufacturing interest on the Continent. The 
Bakewell system, (although its laudable and enterprising spirit 
has, I believe, brought forward the principle on which our agri- 
cultura! societies were established,) yet I am fully persuaded it 
has debased and injured the quality of our wool; and with re- 
spect to the carcase, a very different one has certainly been ac- 
quired, The long coarse-woolled sheep, by his crosses, have 
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debased the fleece abundantly, giving the wool stitchel hairs ; 
and even the fine part of it is but hungry stuff, no better than 
flocks, seldom seen in the distinct kinds, unless the sheep were 
unhealthy, or fed on unhealthy land or scanty pasturage. In 
combing for worsteds, itis found to have increased the pinnions 
or nile, as also to have much debased their quality ; so that in 
low articles of serge or cloth manufactured from it, the dyer 
has often experienced much difficulty in giving many colours : 
for this unnatural combination has rendered the dye itself defi- 
cient, weak, and imperfect, much more than on the pinnions, 
before these crosses were introduced. Butin cloth made from 
such wool it produced a more serious effect, in reducing its 
value, and in deceiving the clothier anda wool-stapler, though 
perhaps few persons knew from whence it originated. Fore 
merly the finest Hereford and South-Down wools were much 
more in request than of late years ; for they afforded abundantly 
more of the finest quality. And I believe there is rarely seen 
now any so fine as the trinded wool used to be, when the trade 
for second superfines was carried on to so great an extent as to 
form a very considerable branch of trade to North-America, &c. 
particularly at Warminster, Westbury, Tamworth, Stourbridge, 
Stroud, and many other places. This trade is now extinct. 
Besides this, there were large quantities used in the fine dis- 
tricts, for the warps or chains to Spanish cloths, which, from the 
increased weight, are now inadmissible as to any advantage 
from it ; for since fine cloths are made so thin, it would be dis- 
coverable to almost any one. I can also assert, from my own 
experience, that formerly our fine cloths were much superior to 
those made at present; but these, however, greatly surpass 
those made a few years past. Spanish wool was formerly im- 
ported in much better condition than it now is, and finer ; there 
were then also a due proportion of F.’s and T.’s taken out, to 
render the R.’s of a proper staple ; and the buyers expected to 
share such proportion ; but now and of late, through chicanery 
somewhere, nearly all have remained, and been sold as R.’s. 
I have often had an opportunity of convincing those who con- 
tended the point with me, by shewing them cloths made many 
years past, (even from thirty to forty years,) which were the 
refuse of shops, being such colours as were long out of fashion, 
and sent to be dyed. The texture and face of cloth made now 
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do by no means come uptothem. This may appear inconsis- 
tent with the adopted opinions ; but in two instances within a few 
years, certainly the marks and numbers have verified it beyond 
a doubt. 

The quality of our fine wool generally thus declining ren- 
dered it impossible to support a second superfine trade, and 
therefore it soon annihilated almost every quality between a 
Spanish and a livery ; for at present our mechanics must have 
Spanish cloth, though formerly the difference being so little in 
comparison with the price, that our first people did not scruple 
to wear second superfines. Spanish wool always will produce 
the best ground and face ; but our wool, and the spinning and 
dressivg, excelled then to such a degree, as puts it out of our 
power to make such cloth from English wool now. This has 
decreased the use of English, and increased that of Spanish 
wool abundantly, inasmuch as Mr. Temple, (a celebrated wri- 
ter on this subject,) in his calculation of our average importa- 
tion for forty years, says, that nine thousand bags was then the 
average yearly, and that of France forty-nine thousand. But of 
late our importations appear to have been near four times the 
amount stated by Mr. Temple. I do not pretend to say that our 
wool became larger and inferior solely from those bad crosses ; 
for many flocks I presume, continue entire yet. But though it 
may not have been generally observed, believe our improved state 
of agiiculture has enlarged the fleeces of wool pretty generally. 
More than thirty years ago I was a purchaser of fleece wool, 
and that for some years, in the county of Bucks; and I much 
interested myself in observing which part of the county pro- 
duced the best and finest fleeces. Many farmers in the upper 
parts, from Beaconsfield to Wycomb Heath, &c. were in the 
habit of going to Weyhill and Andover fairs to replenish their 
stock ; and some bought their stock together, and divided at 
home yearly ; and I have particularly observed, when these divi- 
sions have partly been sent into the rich vale of Aylesbury, and 
and the others kept in the hiil country, there wouid be two or 
three fleeces difference in the tod in number ; and these expected 
something more for their fine wool; and whenever they obtained 
it, the others were offended. The deep land and strong grasses 
produced this difference, making allowance for the effects of 
soils, in rendering it more or less foul. 
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I do not exactly recollect when, but I have seen accounts that 
Spanish wool was prohibited here; and I believe Mr. Temple’s 
book notices it.* Surely we must have then had more fine 
wool than of late years has been produced in this kingdom, or 
the quality of cloth was not so generally well known: but here- 
in to enlarge | decline, as my purpose is to demonstrate the de- 
crease, and promote an increase in the quantity and quality of 
our fine wools. 

I have been more than fifty years tn a business that has afforded 
me great experience, and every opportunity of investigating the 
quality and condition of wools ; and pleasure as well as interest 
prompted me to it. My connections and intercourse with the 
first houses inthe West was to such extent for many years, as 
did not a little contribute to improve it ; and with them many 
times the subject of wool, and its decreasing state, both foreign 
and domestic, has been often brought forward, and with repeat« 
ed expressions of regret upon the observation, as the remark 
was a very general one with respect to the Anglo-Merino breed 
on their first introduction. His Majesty’s wool, as well as no- 
blemen and gentlemen’s who had it manufactured for several 
years, was often sent to me to scour and dye blue ; and then I 
particularly examined it, and I never saw one parcel with the 
stichel hair, or the hungry flocky stuff I have mentioned to have 
generally attended our so widely differing English crosses. 
From these observations I soon became an advocate in its fa- 
vour; but I must confess that I did not then conceive the pro- 
gress of improvement would ever have arrived at its present 
state, or have promised so much in future to perseverance. 
And I am persuaded, that keeping our own long wool distinct 
for the comber, and the middle kinds sorted for those purposes 
of combing, or coarse cloth, &c. as they may be suited to, and 
only crossing our fine-woolled sheep with the Merino, will (as 
I before observed) furnish sufficient for the whole of our super 


* There are even to this day in Spain two distinct breeds of sheep ; one of 
which is very coarse-woolled, and only used to make the very coarse serges, 
and is the ancient native sheep of Spain. Stow the historian is of this opin- 
ion, and says, that in the reign of Henry II. viz. 1170, a petition was presented 
by the weavers of London, that if any cloth was found mixed with Spanish 
wool, it should be seized and publicly burnt. The present Merino breed 
Was not known in Spain for centuries after this —Ep, 
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fine trade, without diminishing the quantity of inferior wools, or 
at all injuring our worsted or coarse cloth trade ; but as the 
different crosses will furnish different degrees of fineness, it 
may again promote a'second cloth trade, a little inferior to that 
of the first quality. For of course there will be a sufficient 
difference in the price to warrait such an idea, else the crosses 
of different years (that is, the two or three first) must ¢o into 
the inferior sorts, until enough have been crossed for our finest 
trade. For ] am informed by gentlemen amongst the first and 
most zealous adventurers herein, that after these crosses are 
brought to a certain point, it will no longer be necessary to in- 
troduce the real Merino rams. This is a consideration of the 
first importance ; for then we can determine how far to pro- 
ceed, without reducing the carcase. Our English wool (par- 
ticularly for the fur trade) had been declining in quality for 
many years, and with no benefit to the inferior sorts, or at least 
no increase, but the present system promises to improve it 
more rapidly, and to become an object of the greatest advan- 
tage to the British empire. 

I have been stimulated to write this humble essay by the in- 
teresting importance of the subject, and a confidence that gen- 
tlemen who are united for purposes so laudable, and are in- 
duced to make so many experiments for the public good, will not 
too nicely criticise the performance of an old man who writes 
in bed.——-With deference and respect, I am, most respectfully, 


J. PARRISH. 


P. S. I have not herein noticed the beautiful Saxony wool, 
which, from the great advance on Spanish of late years, has 
been introduced ; but now, on account of the state of things on 
the continent, I presume we cannot obtain it in any large quan- 
tity, and in future it may not be wanted. 

Neither are our Ryeland, Shropshire, Scotch Isles, and other 
fine wools herein noticed, only the Hereford and South-Down ; 
but those wools, nevertheless, are equally desirable in the mar- 
ket, in proportion to their quantity and quality. 

I cannot leave this subject without declaring, that I have 
seen wool from these crosses as fine, if not finer, and better in 
all respects, than any of our first piles of Spanish ; but there is 
not that attention as formerly to marks and distinctions in their 
wool; and for it I believe we may only thank our wool mer- 
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chants, and such are said to have rendered marks and distine- 
tions useless. Formerly the manufacturer could, without any 
close examination, depend on the condition and character (by 
the mark of the pile of wool to which he was accustomed) of 
the cloth he was to make from it. 


ON SOAP-SUDS AS A MANURE. 


[From the same.] 


A rew years ago my attention was attracted by the soil of a 
garden, reduced to a state of poverty very unfriendly to vege- 
tation. Interest in its future produce influenced my wishes for 
its restoration. An invigorating manure was necessary ; but 
such a stimulus could not be easily procured. While considers 
ing which of the succedanea within my reach had the greatest 
probable appearance of succeeding, it occurred, that possibly 
some trivial advantage might be derived from the oil and alkali 
suspended in the waters of a washing. Pits were immediately 
ordered to be made, and in them the contents of a tub, which 
my servant usually committed to the common sewer, were care- 
fully deposited : as washing succeeded washing. other pits were 
dug and filled ; so that the whole garden, a smail portion only 
excepted, has in this manner been watered and enriched : that 
small portion remains a visible demonstration of the utility of 
this manure. There vegetation is still languid; while the re- 
sidue of the garden, invigorated by the suds only, annually exhi- 
bits a luxuriance almost equal to any thing this fertile neighbour- 
hood can produce. } 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


GEORGE IRWIN. 


Remarks, by the Rev. T. FALconer. 


1. The above important experiment may perhaps remind the 
reader of the principal ingredients of the oil compost, suggested 
by Dr. Hunter of York. In the simple fluid manure we have 
an animal oi], potass, and water ; in the compost are the same oil 
and the same alkali, but neither of them perhaps in so pure @ 
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state as inthe manure, with the addition of “ fresh horse-dung.” 
The fresh horse-dung is added, in order to produce “ heat and 
fermentation ;” and a delay of “ six months” is supposed to be 
necessary, to make the compost “ fit for use.” All, however, 
that seems to be gained by the horse-dung is the animal] oil, which 
may be united to the alkali during the process of fermentation, 
the straw, which in the fermentation of the compost will bind 
the mass together, and when decomposed on the ground, will 
afford a small supply of vegetable matter. If we make the come 
parison strictly accurate on the other side, we may observe, 
that inthe fluid manure there must be an increased quantity of 
animal matter inthe water, after it has been used for the pur- 
pose of washing linen. 

The experiment then shews what is the advantage of the 
application of the oil and alkaii eniy, as a manure, and perhaps 
the delay of “six months” in preparing the compost would not 
be compensated by any superiour efficacy that may be expected 
to arise from the combination of the horse-dung. 

It also appears from the experiment, that the compost is a 
more useful discovery than Dr. Hunter himself could justly 
infer from his own limited experience of its effects. 

2. This mixture of an oil and an alkali has been more gene- 
rally known than adopted, as a remedy against the insects which 
infest wall-fruit trees. It will dislodge and destroy the insects, 
which have already formed their nests and bred among the 
leaves. When used in the early part of the year, it seems to 
prevent the insects from settling upon them; but whether by 
rendcring the surface of the leaf disagreeable to the bodies of 
the animals, and thus repelling them, or by neutralizing the 
acid they deposit, and thus preventing the leaf from contracting 
into a necessary form for their reception, I cannot presume to 
determine. One of the modes by which this mixture indirectly 
contributes to the fertility of the ground, may be by its destruc- 
tion of the insects which prey upon the plants. 

Itis also, I think, to be preferred to the lime-water, or the 
wood-ashes and lime, which Mt. Forsyth recommends to be used 
for the removal of insects. It is preferable to the lime-water 
and the lime, because lime loses its causticity, and with that its 
efficacy, by exposure to air, and must consequently be frequently 
applied ; andto the dredging the leaves with the fine dust of 
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wood-ashes and lime, because the same effect is produced by 
the mixture without the same labour, and is obtained without 
expense. 

Mr. Speechely, in his treatise on the Vine, published in 1796, 
has used this mixture with great success; but he has applied it 
awkwardly and wastefully. He directs it to be poured from a 
ladder out of “ a watering pot over both trees and wall, begin- 
ning at the top of the wall, and bringing it on in courses from 
top to bottom.” Page 161. Mr. Speechley is not the first 
person, who has thought of this application of the mixture. It 
isa fact which has been long known and neglected. 

A considerable extent of wall may be washed by means of a 
common garden-pump in a short time ; and this operation should 
be repeated as often as a supply of the mixture can be produced ; 
or if the water ofa washing cannot be had, a quantity of potash 
of commerce dissolved in water may be substituted.* The 
washing cf the trees and wall twice a week for three or four 
weeks in the spring will be sufficient to secure them from the 
injuries of these insects. 

On the whole, then, this must be considered as a valuable 
manure, as it can be obtained easily, at small expense, and in 
large quantities; and when its nature is weil understood, will 
probably be po less esteemed by the farmer than horse-dung. 
To the garde er, as well as to the former, itis useful, mixed with 
mould, as a fertilizing compost; or, when fluid may be applied 
to his fruit-walls, as a wash fatal to the noxious brood of preda- 
tory insects. 


THOMAS FALCONER. 


ED) 
Sr conte ee 


ON THE CROSSING THE BREED OF ANIMALS. 
[By Dr Parry.] 


Tuer being in the whole circle of farming no subject more 
important than that of breeding, I trust I shall stand excused if 
in this place I add to my former paper some observations, which 
while they tend more accurately to state the illustrations there 
adduced, will serve to confirm the general conclusion which I 
have formed. 


* Mr. Speechely uses his mixture warm to soak the shreds, and wash the 
wall more effectually. 


4 
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It is generally presumed, that when a breed of animals of 
given form and qualities is crossed with one of a different kind, 
the distinctive marks of the former will from time to time infalli- 
bly break out in different individuals of the progeny, so as 
clearly to exhibit the original female race. : 

On the other hand, that which I wish to prove is, that, by 
crossing to a certain extent, we may either fully arrive at the 
standard and fixed qualities of the original male, or may estab- 
fish a new variety of animals, as permanent as any which now 
exist. 

With this view I have, among other instances, adduced that 
of the English race-horse, which I have supposed not to be of 
the pure Arabian blood, but to have some mixture of a female 
race long existing in this country. This fact, though I cannot 
positively demonstrate it, I have thought probable for the follow- 
ing reason. In the female line of the pedigree of some of our 
most noted stallions, as for example, Eclipse, I finda great many 
deficiencies or omissions. Now the purity of these pedigrees is 
a most important point. It is considered by sportsmen as giving 
a high saleable value even to untried horses, and is preserved 
with an attention as minute as that of the proudest German noe 
bleman. When therefore in this respect there is any deficiency, 
we may reasonably conclude that it arises from the intervention 
of some ignoble female, whose rank it was prudent to bury in 
oblivion. 

As however this particular part of the argument is not essen- 
tial to my conclusion, I will readily reiinquish it, and ascend 
still higher, to the known origin of the supposed blood-horses. 

The Arabs have various breeds of horses, of which that which 
they chiefly value is the Kochlani, or noble, whose genealogy, 
according to seme, they trace two thousand years, or, according 
to others, only te the time of Sheik Ismael. These horses are 
so prized in their own country, that it would be very difficult 
to prove that all those which have been imported from thence 
into ours were of this race, and not of some baser mixture. 

Next in the pedigree of Eclipse comes the Barb, usually 
brought from Morocco; from two to three thousand miles dis- 
tant from the native soil of the Kochlani. That these are of the 


pure race, we are obliged to take upon trust ; and nothing is 
more improbable. 
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Last among the known sires is the Turkish horse, some of 
which were war-horses, or chargers. Ofthese there are one 
or two crosses in the pedigree of Flying Childers, and, in that 
of Eclipse, from fifteen to twenty, with at least nine different 
and well-known Turkish stallions. Now it isagreed by all who 
have seen this breed, that there is a most striking and essential 
difference between the frames of the Turkish and Arabian 
horses; the former being proportionably much larger in the 
trunk, and longer and smaller in the legs than the latter ; and 
as the same difference and a great increase of fieetness obtains 
in our race horses relatively to those of Arabia, there can be 
little doubt that those qualities are derived from the Turkish 


admixture. 
In the pedigree of Diamond, an ancestor of Eclipse, there is 


a foreign horse of unknown extraction ; and with regard to the 
Royal mares procured by Charles the Second, it is not even 
presumed that it has been ascertained what they were ; and it 
has been suspected that some of them were of the breed of Anda- 
lusia in Spain, a breed at that time greatly esteemed through- 
out Europe, 

Such is the origin of our boasted blood-horses, and such their 
real identity with the pure Kochlani. On much better grounds 
the French descendants of a ram exported from Lincolnshire, 
and mixing with the breed of Friesland, might be esteemed a 
genuine Lincoln. 

The opinion of those who contend for pure and original 
breeds, involves in it an absurdity, of which it is probable they 
are notaware. Lct them trace the Arabian upwards for two 
thousaid years, oreven to the age of Solomon himself, still 
that will not, consistently with their theory, suffice. A single 
cross up to the very creation will viliate their conclusion, and 
if the reader will admit the moral certainty of this fact, then is 
my position established. 

On this subject of crossing horses, I am, in reality, not with- 
out some little knowledge derived from experience. Several 
years ago, from two crosses of a grey forest poney, twelve hands 
high, with a brown stallion of doubtful pedigree, I obtained a 
horse exactly similar in colour to his sire, and with a form and. 
qualities so much approaching to what is usually called blood, 
that I was convinced ef the practicability of reaching the ulti- 
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mate standard, and that much sooner than from theory I should 
have been disposed to conciude. Ifuany man shall assign as the 
reason of this, that .he forest horses have already some blood 
by the introduction of an Arabian or Barbary stallion, that is an 
admission of the principle for which 1 contend. 

How then, may it be asked, does it happen that when, by 
erosslig, we attempt to introduce new forms, the posterity, 
after a iapse of one or two generations, shall occasionaliy shew 
those distinctive marks, which we have tried to destroy ? The 
answer is obvious. Because persons have concluded too soon, 
and not crossed deeply enough to confirm the variety which 
they wish to establish. Thus if in mixing the Spanish with 
the Ryeiand race, we stop at three crosses of the former, we 
shali have rams, of which some individuals may have wool as 
fine es the Merino; but as this may arise from the accidental 
or acquired constitution of the individual, itis no evidence of 
the constitutional predisposition or nature of the cross, and 
therefore may fail of perpetuating itseifwith females of precisely 
the same mixture. Experience, however, shews, that a fourth 
cross gives the specific predisposition which is capable of being 
communicated to posterity, as wellas from the pure Merino. 


breec. Atthe same time, as the individual constitution is also 
nov without some capacity of being transmitted, a Merino-Rye- 
land ram of the fourth cross, with finer wool, under similar 


states of heaith and flesh, than the original breed, will, by the 
union of these quaiities, give his posterity finer fleeces than that 
breed itself: and this effect may with certainty be relied oa, if, 
as I have observe;l in my former paper, it shall have been 
found that three or four gencrations from such aram shall have 
maistained this superiority of fleece. ) 

This appears to be the fact with rerard to the wool of the 
Merine-Ryeland race ; but there 1s considerably greater adhe- 
rence to the fzmale ancestry on the side of the carcase ; and, 
therefore, he who would wish to have the full form of the 
Merino, must have at least five crosses of such a male. For 
this reason, perhaps, among others, the Ryeland and South- 
Down may be much better to mix with the Merino than the 
Wilts and some other coarse breeds ; because by reachiig the 
ultimate standard of fineness of fleece with at least one cross 
less, the posterity are less subject to deterioration of form. 
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How far this convenience may be counteracted by the superior 
proportions of the Leicester race, I cannot as yet determine, | 
though I have been some years engaged in making the experi- 
ment. 

Of the truth of the principles which I am endeavouring to 
establish, there cannot be better or more irrefragable evidence 
than in the known effect of mixing different varieties of the 
human race. Thus, “a white man with a negro woman pro- 
duces a Mulatto, of a yellow blackish colour, with black short 
fiizzled hair. A white man with a mulatto woman produces 
a Quadroon, ofa lighter yellow than the former. A white man 
with a Quadroon woman produces a Mestizo. A white man with 
a Mestizo woman produces almost a perfect white, called a 
Quinteroon. This is the last gradation, their being no visible 
difference between the far Quinteroons and the whites ; and 
the children ofa white and Quinteroon consider themselves as 
free from all taint of the negro race.”’* 


Precisely the converse of this fact takes place in the mixture 
of white females with Negro males. 


C. H. PARRY. 


‘The following letter from Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. M. P. President of 
the Bath and West of England Society fur the Encouragement of Agricul-. 
ture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, we have thought 
it a duty to make public, as evincing a disposition highly honourable to that 
distinguished gentleman, and to the ancient and respectable society over 
which he presides It is by a rivalship of this sort, a rivalship in the arts of 
peace, and in generous efforts to maintain and extend a friendly inter. 
course between our two countries that the interests of both can be best 
promoted. With the letter came eight volumes of the “ Transactions of 
the Bath and West of England Society,” thus completing a set which the 


Massachusetts Society had formerly procured but which the national dif- 
ficulties had prevented them from continuing.] 


Hetling House, Bath, Dec. 19, 1815. 
Sir, 


For your favour of the 4th of last September, which was re- 
ceived on the-5th instant, and for the valuable Volumes which 


* Encyclopedia Britannica . article, Negro. 
Vou. IV. 21 
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accor panied it, I am, as President of the * Bath and West of 
England Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce,” 
Meeting, held this day, and most numerousiy and respectably 
attended, to offer their warmest thanks to the * Trustees of the 


desired by the Anniversary 


Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture.” T have the 
greatest pleasure in conveying this expression of the Society’s 
unanimous sentiment, in which no person concurred more 
heartily than myself. 

The members of the Bath and West of England Society re- 
joice in the return of peace between this kingdom and Ameri- 
ca; which terminates the effusion of blood, and by restoring 
the advantages, and blessings, which had been interrupted by a 
state of warfare, happily opens a free intercourse between the 
two countries. They are greatly indebted to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for having availed themselves of so 
early a moment, after the re-establishment of the facilities of com- 
munication, to send to them a complete set of their publications, 
and are eager to close with their proposal. Our remaining 
volumes are now forwarded to you ; and they are in doards, be- 
cause it is impossible for us to know, in what manner those 
which you possess are bound. We hope to be favoured with 
the transmission of your future publications. as they appear ; 
and, on our part, we promise to convey ours to you, being 
thoroughly persuaded that this practice is for the advantaye of 
both societies. The skill of man is as boundless zs the varie- 
ties of soil and climate. If from our volumes may be collected 
many improvements in rural economy with which you were 
previously unacquainted, so may we derive from your pages, 
not only information of your having accomplished the same end 
by different means, but, in some cases, of the resuits of an en- 
tirely new set of experiments. Besides, it is the tendency even 
of an established course of amelioration to content itself, like an 
old system of error, with its present condition, regardiess of the 
improvement, which may be made upon improvement: but 
what can be better calculated to prevent knowledge from becom- 
ing stationary, than the communication of its progress to other 
countrics. Whether you or we shall be the gainers by this pro- 
posed interchange of publications is a question, into which we 
are not inclined to enter. If you should have the advantage, 
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which we are not disposed to allow, we shall not repent of, but, 
on the contrary, delight in the compact. If, on the other hand, 
the scale should turn in.our favour, the like, we are sure, will 
be your feeling : so that, what rarely happens, will occur, namely, 
that whatever may be the result of the bargain, both parties will 
be equally satisfied and pleased. 

I cannot refrain from expressing a strong hope, that you will 
favour us, in the interval between the appearances of your voe 
lumes, with such communications, as are connected with pur- 
poses of immediate utility. We anxiously desire that this may 
become the usage of both societies, from a deep conviction that 
the most enlarged, and most free intercourse between them, 
will best promote the important objects, for which both were 
established. 

I cannot conclude this letter without breathing an ardent wish 
on the part of myself and the other members of our Society that 
henceforth there may be but one species of rivalry between our 
nations, a rivalry to excel each other in the arts of peace, and 
in readiness to confer benefits on each other. Let neither en- 
tertain_ the notion that a hostile interest can ever arise between 
them, and then the race which they have torun, will be a race, 
not of enemies, but of brethren. May this be the feeling of one 
country cowards the other, and may no event ever disturb it. 

Wishing your Society every possible success, and hoping 
that we shall have the pleasure of contributing to it, I have the 
honour to be, Sir, 

With great respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, President. 
Joun Lowe .t, Esq. 


Corresponding Secretary to the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting Agriculture. 
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460. PRODUCT OF A MERINO WETHER. 


PRODUCT IN MEAT, TALLOW, AND WOOL, OF 
A MERINO WETHER. 


[From Gorham Parsons, Esq. te the Corresponding Secretary.] 


Brighton, April 26th, 1816. 
DEAR SIR, 


I have killed my full blood Merino wether, and the following 
are all the particulars respecting him. 

He was yeaned May 26, 1812.—His sire, my imported buck, 
Don Roderick—his dam, my imported ewe, Saragossa—emas- 
culated June 8, 1812—ran with my flock without any extra 
feeding till December 19th last—was then put by himself for 
fatting, and fed on second crop hay, corn, oats, barley, and 
meal, varied from time to time as best suited him. On the 23d 
inst. he was killed—weighed alive 140 pounds—when dressed 
by the butcher, as follows, viz. 


Rump hind quarter, 23 pounds. 
Other hind quarter, 20 3 
One fore quarter, 174 
Other fore quarter, 161 
74 
Rough tallow, 13 
—— 901 pounds. 
Pelt with fleece, 16 
1064 
Head, liver, heart, &c. 12 
118 2 
Feet, intestines—the offal, 212 
—-—140 


1813, June 3d, he was shorn, fleece weighed 6 i, 

was sold to Doct. Tufts of Dudley, at 8s. 6d. $9 21 
1814, May 13th, he was shorn, fleece weighed 8 3, 

was sold E. Mathews of New Braintree, at 12s. 17 50 
1815, May 24th, he was shorn, fleece weighed 9 2, 

was sold Thomas Bond & Co. of N. Brook- 

field, at 6s. 6d. - - - - - - 10 02 


tg OO 


Cash received, $36 73 
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:81¢€, April 25th, pulled the wool, which weighed 
9ib. 130z. and is very fine and clean, as per sam- 
ple inclosed, and may be fairly estimated at 6s. 9 81 


46 54 
Meat and tallow at the present price, readily ob- 


tained for our native sheep, 90}Ib. at 9d. 11 28 
| ——— $57 82 
Although I gave him as much as he would eat since Decem- 
ber 19th last, yet he was a very small eater, and had a disposi- 
tion to fat that I have never found in our native sheep, I feel 
very confident he was fatted on two thirds the quantity that 
would have been required for a native sheep of the same frame. 
He was examined before he was killed, and afterwards by many 
of our most reputable and discerning butchers, and by all pro- 
nounced the fattest sheep they had ever seen. The quality of 
the meat I feel satisfied will prove very superior. 
Respectfully your very humble servant, 
GORHAM PARSONS. 


P. S.—The sample I inclose was taken from the shoulder, 
but except on the quarter there is very little difference ; when 
alive his shape and general appearance were highly approved. 


[Since the above was received, the mutton of Mr. Parsons’ wether has been 
pronounced by gentlemen who partook of it, to be of a much finer grain and 
better flavour than that of the common sheep of our country—thus putting 
it in our power to combat, we hope with success, a prejudice generally pre- 
valent, it is feared, among the farmers in this state. For a further confirmation 
of the value of this breed (whether of the pure blood or m:xed,) for the 
butcher, we refer to the article in this publication at page 140.] 


IIS, 
ED 


WET UNPRODUCTIVE MEADOW RECLAIMED. 


[From S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. to the Corresponding Secretary.j 


Brighton, 25th April, 1816 
DEAR SIR, 


iF compliance with the request of the Board of Trustees I will 
endeavour to detail the management, in reclaiming a tract of 20 
acres of Woodcock-meadow, or swail, upon my farm ;—the 
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contrast between its present and former appearance having at- 
tracted some attention. The soil is a light, black, vegetable 
mould, mixed with fine white sand, upon thin, alternate strata 
of blue, yellow-veined clay, and the same kind of fine sand. 
This sub-soil retained all tue surface water, and so level and wet 
was the whole tract, that the hay seldom paid the labour of har- 
vesting ; and except in dry summers Its value for pasture was 
trifling—besides. ove quarter was occupied by flag ponds and 
mounds, that produced nothing like herbage suitable for stock. 
No part except four acres of the upper end hed been subdued, 
in any other way, than by cutting the bushes and floating ; the 
vestiges of a dam for that purpose now remain—a ditch through 
the centre five feet wide, carried off, slowly, the water from the 
spring and winter floods of the neighbouring high-grounds. I 
began at first, with ten acres, and the next year the whole was 
under the plough—it was struck out into lands of from one to 
two rods wide, as was found convenient, on account of roots, 
mounds, &c. and in a direction to the ditch; the lands were 
back-furrowed, as it is called, and the water furrows were 
cleared out by one or two extra bouts—as the tract was narrow 
and the ditch being incumbered with roots, and its sides unequal, 
it was found necessary to plough directly across, by which it 
was nearly filled up. The first heavy rain its contents were of 
the consistence of mortar, and a stop was put to ail operations. 
To have cleared it out with shovels would have been a heavy 
and expensive job; a plough was tried with very little advan- 
tage. A maple sapling, that had been taken up wich all its 
close and horizontal roots, extending four feet, was cut 6 feet 
long, hitched to a strong team, and with a man mounted on it, 
was drawn several times through the middle of the ditch, com- 
pleteiy scooping out a passage for the water, throwing the mud 
on each side, and filling up the inequalities; the only manual 
labour necessary, was to clear out the mouths of the water-fur- 
rows with a shovel, which was soon performed—in the subse- 
quent operations, the maple was frequently resorted to, with 
similar success. When sufficiently dry the lands were harrowed, 
in the same direction they were ploughed, and then ridged with 
a large Dutch plough and two yoke of oxen, these ridges were 
made by turning one furrrow nearly upon another, the space 
being perhaps six inches, into which the manure was put, and 
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were about five feet apart. In the centre of the ridges potatoes 


werc planted in hills, from three to four feet apart—in culti- 


yating, they were ploughed between the ridges on/y, with a yoke 
of oxen, or two mules tandem, and the earth to form the hills, 
taken out of the furrows, so that the ridges remained entire, and 
the crop secure from too much wet, which otherwise would 
have destroyed it. As it is not the intention of this communi- 
cation to state the particulars of this crop, I shall only observe, 
that it was an average one, with the uplands in the neighbour- 
hood—had the manure been more suitable for potatoes it pro- 
bably would have exceeded ; but in applying the manure, which 
was a compost of bones and hoofs from the soap and glue boil- 
ers, fermented with leeched ashes and sandy loam. I was go- 
verned partly by necessity, and having in view, the preparation of 
the two first substances for the permanent crop of grass that 
was to follow, they being of too fiery a nature to be laid down 
fresh with grass-seeds. ‘The next season, the lands as first laid 
out, were again back-furrowed, ridged, and the same process 
pursued as before, with less labour, the same kind of manure, and 
the crop rather better ; and as soon as it was off the lands were 
ploughed in the same manner as before, for the purpose of lay- 


ing itdown; but they were not sufficiently convex to take off 


the water enurely, and very unequal. Repeated ploughing and 
harrowing might have produced the desired effect, but time 
would have been wasting, and it became necessary to try the 
operation called turnpiking. A scraper, made of thin pine 
plank four feet long and two feet wide, shod with iron, with a 
couple of old plough handles fixed by staples conveniently for a 
man to hold, a small chain connected with them from the centre, 
to which the chains from a yoke of oxen were hitched. The 
scraper was then placed in the water-furrow of the first land in 
such a position as would take up as much earth as the oxen 
eould draw and waik briskly. When he came to the centre of 
the land, which may now be called a dread ridge, the man raised 
the scraper and followed on to the next, treating each ridge in 
the same manner ull he had gone over fifteen or twenty, he then 
came about and returned by the side of his former track, tll he 


had performed the same operation over the whele—in some- 


parts a second scraping was necessary. As the scraper was 
light the man held it up till he came to the water-furrows, or 
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such places as he wanted to take the earth from, and the work 
was not harder than to hold a plough in new rough ground. As 
‘ there is no stopping, the oxen may perform as much in a day as 
He they can harrow with a harrow of the same width of the scraper. 
After the ridges had been harrowed level, and the water-fur- 
rows cleared out, the whole resembled a field of turnpike roads. 
To each acre were spread 200 bushels of dry leeched ashes, and 
} if 3 pecks of herds-grass seed, sown, harrowed and rolled—the 
Hy i" sowing was from the 26th September to the Ist November, and 
i on most parts the seed vegetated before winter. It was my in- 
i tention to have kepta particular account of this enterprize, but 
| the work, owing to wet weathcr, and other causes, became so 
| blended with other operations of the farm, that it was found im- 
+ | | practicable. I believe, however, that the potatoe crops nearly 
Hil paid the expence the two first years; and I am convinced that 
the whole expence, besides the value of the crops, including the 
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| extra expence, compared with laying down common upland, did 
| 1 not exceed ten dollars per acre. The crop of grass the follow- 





i ing season owing to the plants being so very young, was light— 
Ti heads were formed but ro seed produced. The hay resembled 
| | f rowen, and was of more value than any crop the land would have 
it borne had it been sown with the grass seed in the spring, as is 
ta usual, The land for four successive years since, has averaged 
i two tons per acre—not estimated tons, as taken out of the field, 
Lyi but welghed out in the winter and spring in the Boston market, 
ith being put in a barn by itself, and an exact account kept of the 
sales. The last season the crop was lighter, but no water remain- 
(| ‘ng even in the water-furrows, it has become a fine perennial 
i meadow, and wit): slight top dressing once in two or three years 
| will forever be productive of the sweetest herbage. The value 
| of the Jand in the estimation of many. who were acquainted with 
its former state, 1s thought to be more than quadruple. 
| Tam, &c. 


SAMUEL W. POMEROY. 


V. B.—It may be proper to state, that I have not suffered the 
land to be fed with any kind of stock, but have some seasons 
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taken a second crop from some parts of it. 
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TREATMENT OF WET MEABOW. 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF SUCCESSFUL TREAT- 
MENT OF WET MEADOW. 


(To the Trustees of the Brookfield Agricultural Society.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


Pc KSUANT to a request of the socicty, that any of its members, 
or others, would communicate such information as they may 
possess, conducive, in their opinion, te improvement in the art 
of vusbandry, I am induced to submit to your consideration, the 
fo:lo oe account of a successful experiment, which, seven or 
eig it years since, I made in draining a tract of marshy ground. 

The piece contains about four acres, gradually descending 
to the North-west. I dug drains in such directions as to inter- 
cept all the springs, which arose withii the inclosure, or came 
from above it. The trenches were dug about twenty inches 
wide, and two feet deep. They were then filled with stones of 
various sizes, to within eight or ten inches of the susface. Par- 
ticular care was taken in throwing the stones into the ditch not 
to beat the dirt from the sides, and to place them in such a 
manner, that no one might extend across the drain, or lie so as 
to obstruct the water. To prevent the dirt from sifting through 
the stones, when thrown over them, they were first covered 
with straw, orold hay. The drains were then completeiy filled 
with the earth which had been thrown from them, and care taken, 
through the whole, that no aperture should be left, through 
which straws or dirt might be carried, to prevent a passage of 
the water. It is best that the ground over the drains should be 
a littie crowning. 

After I had in this manner finished my drains, I covered the 
whole plot of. ground, from two to four inches deep, with loam 
and earth, thrown from trenches nearly two feet in depth, which 
were dug for the purpose of setting stone walls. Having 
sown the usual quantities of clover and herds-grass seeds, I 
gave the whole a small dressing of yard manure. The grass 
seed took very weil, and the first year I had an abundant crop of 
feed ; since then the experiment has answered my most san 
Vou. IV. 22 
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guine expectations. The ground, from being almost barren 
and useless, has become exceedingly productive, yleldiig annu- 
aliy, in favourable seasons, two large crops of hay, with a like 
propo tion of fall feed. 

Previous to my adopting this method, all my efforts to drain 
the land by open ditches had been ineffectual. The ground was 
so wetand miry, that the drains were almost entirely filled the 
segond, if not the first year after they were made. IT am thus 
conviiced, that in grounds capabie of being drained, covered 
drains are far preferabie to open. The extra cost, in the first 
instance, is smali, aid when once properly and faithfully made, 
I am coufident they will answer their purpose for years, or per- 
petually, without any further expense ; so that eventualiy they 
will be much the cheapest. Add to this, they dry the ground 
more effectually ; they may be dug in any direction, as is most 
convenient, (contrary to open ditches) without disfiguring the 
land or obstructing a free passage over it; they afford a reposi- 
tory for thuse smail stoncs that are a nuisance to many farms ; 
and besides give to the proprietor the improvement of the whole 
of his ground, the earth covering the drains being quite as pro- 
ductive as the adjacent. 

Iam, &ce. 


GAD WILLISTON. 
Brookfield, Oct. 15, 1806. 


oo 


ON THE USE OF PLASTER OF PARIS. 


Duxbury, January 10, 1816. 


{To Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq.] 
SIR, 


Acarzeasty to your request, I make the folowing com- 
munication. About the 10th of April, 1814, I sowed a piece 
of land, (about a quarter of anacre) withsummer wheat. Mea- 
suring out ten quarts, ] put it into clear water, twenty-four hours 
before sowing. Then mixing fine Plaster with it I planted it 
while it was wet, the plaster adhering to the kernel. It was 
sown ina calm morning, came up well, and when about three. 
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inches high the ground was strewed with about halfa bushel 
of fine plaster, and %gaii when the wheat wasup, say 10 inches 
high, (taking each time acalm misty morning.) One load of 
barn manure was pvt on and harrowed in before sowing; no 
other manure was used. It was ripe about the 20th of Juiy, cut 
and got in good order and threshed soon after, and from the ten 
quarts, I measured ten bushels and one peck of good wheat, and 
a peck and a half of rye. The rye was grown with the wheat 
but was picked out before thrashing, and thrashed by itself. 
This rye was fuil grown and large, but on almost every head 
were one or more kernele blasted, of a dark blue coleur, about 
three fourths of an inch long, and known in our neighbourhood 
by the name of spurred rye. About three fourths of this p'ece 
of ground was planted the year before with corn, the other one 
fourth, used as a garden, was ploughed in the fall and twice 
pivughed and harrowed in the spring before sowing. This 
piece of ground is near the salt water, and part of the same made 
over salt meadow. The wheat which I sowed was procured 
from a Mr. Aiden, from the south part of Brigewater. 

I have used plaster in various ways for seven years, and for 
several years past have practised sprinkling a handful on each 
hillof corn, after the first and second time hoeing ; preferring 
a calm misty morning to do it; and am fully convinced it does 
ne hurt, as I have had good crops of corn of about 30 to 35 
bushels to the acre, where fifteen or twenty years since 15 bush- 
els was called a good crop. But I have used other manure 
made of almost every perishable substance. The plaster is first 
ground in a common grist mill fine as flour. In 1814, I had 
one field ofsummer rye and one of winter rye. The summer 
rye was full and very good, the winter much pinched and goed 
for little. In 1815, I had summer and winter rye, and this year 
it was quite the reverse. Perhaps the same season does not 
suit both kinds of grain; should this be the case, it may be well 
for farmers to have some of each kind growing at the same 
time. 

Your humble servant, 
SAMUEL A. FRAZAR. 
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CANKER-WORM. 


A NEW AND CHEAP METHOD PROPOSED TO EX- 
TERMINATE THE CANKER-WORM. 


BY JOHN KENRICKy ESQ. 
[To the Corresponding Secretary.]} 


Newton, March 2%, 1816. 
SIR, 


Havine attentively examined the various communications 
which have been made to the Massachusetis Society for promo- 
ting Agriculture, on the subject of the Canker-IWVorm, and its 
very extensive and desitrucuve depredations, 1 am induced to 
propose a new and cheap method of seizing and destroying the 
insect in its cliysalis state. 

It appears to have been ascertained by Professor Peck, on the 
most careful and critical observation, that a part of the worms 
when they have done feeding, descend by the trunks of the 
trees, and immure themselves in the earth near the trunks; and 
rarely, if ever, more than from three to four feet distant; in 
grass land from one to four inches deep ; and in ploughed land, 
1.0t more than to the depth of seven or eight inches. Also, that 
ne few canker-moths which rise in autumn, never ascend the 
trees before the beginning of November. 

I think it more than probable, that the canker-moths which 
ascend the trees in the autumn and spring, proceed, exclusively, 
from the worms which had previously descended by the trunks. 

Presuming on the undoubted accuracy of Professor Peck’s 
discoveries, I take the liberty to propose as follows,: 

From any time in June, after the worms have entirely disap- 
peared, until the twentieth of October, let the whole of the soil 
surrounding the trees, to the extent of at least four feet from 
the trunks, and to a suitable depth, be dug up and carted away ; 
and placed at a distance from any trees the canker-worms are 
in the habit of feeding upon; and let there be returned in the 
same cart, an equal quantity of compost, er rich earth inter- 
mixed with manure. Or the soil returned may be taken from 
ponds, roads, or the ridges which often accumulate on the mar- 
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sins of fields; or, if there happen a ploughed field near the 
orchard, iii w. ich there are no apple-trees, the soil may be ex- 
changed, load for load, without injury to the field: but, in elther 
case, let a good quantity of mauure be spread at the bottom of 
the soil returned to the trees. 

The earth taken from the trees, if not otherwise disposed of, 
will make a substantial ingredient in compost. 

li a few straggling canker-worms appear on any of the trees 
the spring foilowing, I recommend that those trees be marked, 
and that the operation proposed be repeated the succeeding sum- 
mer. The exact extent to which the surrounding soil ought 
to be taken from the trees, will be ascertained by experience ; 
the distance suggested appears sufficient, and none too great for 
the benefit of the trees. 

The process proposed, will not only accelerate the growth, 
and increase the fruitfulness of the trees, but will prove a con- 
siderable guard to them against the depredation of moles in the 
wi ter following : advantages which will abundantly cutweigh 
the whole expence. But the pre-eminent advantage attained 
will be to have captured those destructive invaders, broken up, 
and completely destroyed their encampments. 

Annual tarring, the only remedy in general use, instead ef be- 
ing beneficial to the trees, is allowed on all hands to be injurious. 
Tne seasons being variable, it requires considerable care and 
skill to know when to begin; if one day too late, some of the 
canker-moths will bave ascended the trees; if four days too 
early,so much labour and tar is lost. The same difficulty oc- 
curs in knowing when to cease tarring. The business must be 
attended to exactly in the right time, whether it rains or shines ; 
and the operation repeated, (as farmers who are in the use of 
this remedy generally «g.ee,) considerably more than twenty 
times In every season; and the average of various estimates, of 
the annual expence of tarring each cree, amounts to full ten cents. 

The method I have preposed, appears to be perfectly adapted 
to the convenience of the practical farmer; he will avoid the 
trouble and expence of purchasing and applying tar, lime, or 
any other article ; he can perform the operation when most at 
leisure ; and with a certain prospect of ample reward for his 
labour, even if no damage were apprehended from the canker- 
worms ; and if the operation is performed in June, he can raise 
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a crop of potatoes around the trees the first season. Hence it is 
obvious that several very important advantages will be obtained, 
in addition te the prime object; and the prudent farmer, who 
adopts this method, will have in view the most, if not the whole 
of the following distinct objects: 

1. Extermination of the canker-worms. 

2. Growth of the trees. 

S. Fruitfulness of the trees. 

4. Defence against the moles. 

5. Several crops of potatoes. 

6. Manufacture of compost manure. 


As I have never had any canker-worms on my farm, I cannot 


- with convenience, personally, prove the efficacy of the method 


proposed by actual experiment; but have engaged Gorham 
Parsons, Esq. and another gentleman to do it, and expect they 
will be able to communicate the result by the beginning of June 
next. 


Some remarks on the necessity and importance of improving the 
Manufacture of Cyder, introductory to some extracts from 
approved English and French works on that subject. 


BY THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Tere are people, it is well known, who are prejudiced against 
cyder as being an unwholesome liquor, and who would prefer to 
see beer introduced in its stead. There isnodanger, that such 
an opinion will ever prevail generally. The people of this part 
of the country are too much attached to the beverage of their 
forefathers readily to relinquish it. Whoever wishes to be con- 
vinced of this, need only visit the new plantations in the winter 
season, in which he will often find the poor cultivator returning 
from a journey of 50 or 60 miles with a load of cyder. There 
is nothing of which a good farmer is so proud as of his orchard, 
and the state of the orchard is generally a pretty good test of the 
character of the man as to industry and capacity at least. 
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Cyder has been a favourite liquor in all countries in which it can 
be produced. The Normans and Bretons of France value them- 
selves as much on the excellency of this article as the Gascons 
do upon their wines, The same thing may be affirmed of the 
cyder counties in England. It is certainly desirable that it 
should continue to be the general drink of the New-England 
people. Qur climate and soil is well adapted to the apple-tree. 
If we drink cyder, we can spare so much the more grain for 
other purposes. As to the superiority of malt liquors, in point 
of salubrity, that is a point not yet settied. Ifthe English farmer 
is more fleshy it is much to be doubted whether he is more 
hardy than ours. It is not certain, that the spare habit of our 
farmers is to be attributed to their food or drink. It may be 
owing to the extreme heat of our summers, a cause quite suffi- 
cient to account for it. As to the comparative health of Great Bri- 
tain and America, neither our bills of mortality or tables of lon- 
gevity calculated upon them, nor the census so often corrected 
would warrant the opinion that our country is less healthy than 
that. 

Some persons suppose that cyder has atendency to make men 
intemperate. If men are disposed to be so, there are no liquors 
which may not be made subservient to the purpose. ‘The malt 
liquors are as intoxicating as most cyder. Cyder certainly sup- 
plies the place and very usefully of ardent spirits. Itis therefore 
greatly to be desired not only that its use should not be dimin- 
ished but that it should be improved in its quality as much as 
possible. 

Notwithstanding our state 1s so remarkably well adapted to 
the production of cyder, and although our people are so gene- 
rally and strongly attached to it, yet itis not to be disguised, that 
the quality of our cyder, as it is commonly drank, particularly in 
the country, is inferior to that of any cyder country in the world, 
and much inferior to that of New-Jersey. 

Many very excellent remarks have been heretofore made by 
writers in this work on this subject, but the agricultural papers 
had not then so extensive a circulation as at present. 

It is therefore best, even at the hazard of repetition, to inquire 
into the causes of this acknowledged inferiority in our cyder, 
and to point out the most probable successful remedies. 
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The remote causes of the badness of our cyder generally, are 
the want of sufficient encouragement hitherto to produce better, 
and the general neglect and indifference of our farmers to the 
preparation and cooking of their food. It is a truth not to be 
questioned that with as good, if not the best provisions, of every 
sort in the world, few people enjoy the innocent luxuries of the 
table less than we do.—QOur bacon and hams are often ruined in 
the curing, our butter in the making and preservation—Our 
cheese used to be subject to the same difficulty, but within the 
last twenty-five years this article has wonderfully improved, and 
this encourages us to hope, that we shall not throw away or injure 
the other bounties of Providence. 

When our citizens in great towns would make no distinction 
between good and bad cyder, when a man who took the pains to 
sort his apples, house them till they were ripe, and then make 
his cyder in the best manner, could only command the same price 
which would be obtained by his neighbour,who neglected ali these 
precautions, it could not be expected, that our cyder would be 
good for much. But the towns having become more opulent 
and luxurious, distinctions begin to be made and the cyder from 
some farms will bring from 30 to 100 per cent more than that 
from others. It is indeed cheaper in the end to pay five doilars 
a barrel for good cyder than one for such stuff as is sometimes 
sold for that liquor. 

It is to be hoped too that the increased opulence of the farmers 
will not he devoted to building showy houses, but will be mani- 
fested in a disposition to ameliorate their mode of living, their 
diet, and improve the neatness and comfort of their furniture and 
moveables ofall sorts. In that case we may hope that strangers 
may be able to take a glass of cyder with our farmers with plea- 
sure, a thing which can now very seldom be done. How rare 
is it, {there are some honourable exceptions) to find cyder in 
the country clear, refined and free from acidity. It would not be 
extravagant to say, that three quaiters of our cyder, is more or 
less acid, turbid and disgusting to those who have seen better. 
It is not necessary cyder should be bottled and treated with all 
the nicety and care which it receives in great towns. The far- 
mers in England, those of Herefordshire and Worcestershire 
especially, have excellent cyder preserved in casks. It is equal to 
the choicest of our bottled cyder. But the English farmers do 
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not as will be seen in the sequel, regret the labour bestowed on 


the cyder after it is expressed. They do not neglect it as soon 


as itis in the barrels. | How absurd and preposterous this neg- 


lect ! After all the expense of planting an orchard. rearing aud 
pruning the trees, after the labour of picking and grinding and 
pressing the apples, to suffer the cyder to be ruined for want 
of one weeks attention only after it is put into casks! Yer a 
large part of all the cyde: produced in Massachusetts is irrepara- 
bly injured, within the first ten days after it is put into barrels. 
In some seasons, and on some farms the liquor is so rich and 
genuine that it will survive even this neglect, but much the 
greater part of it is far advanced towards the last stage of fermen- 
tation. It wants only body, and little heat to become good vine- 
ear. 

Such are in my opinion the remote causes of the general ill 
quality of our cyder, compared to that of New-Jersey, or of 
Europe. The proximate or immediate causes may be resolved 
into the following : 


1. Inattention to the selection of proper fruits in making our 
orchards. 

2. Neglect to separate the different sorts of apples so as that 
those only which are of an equal degree of ripeness should be 
ground together. What sort of wine do you suppose wouid be 
made, if the ripe and unripe grapes were all put into the same 
press? Is cyder an excep ion to the common laws on this sub- 
ject ? How can it be expected that cyder should pass regularly 
through the process of fermentation when it is composed of 
liquor in various stages of ripeness ? Some farmers we know 
are attentive to this point, and others must have felt the goud 
effects of it. 

3. The third cause of the indifferent quality of our cyder 
is the process of making it. 

And lastly, gross inattention to it after it is made. 

I shall considey each of these points separately, and ine 
stead of shewing the existing defects, I shall take from the 
most approved English and French works, direciions on all 
these heads. Let our farmers read them, if they are con- 


scious that their own practice is defective on any of the — 
points mentioned, they will have instructions how to remedy 


them If they think their own practice beiter, let them for 
Vou. IV. 23 
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the publick good, communicate that practice to the Society 
for promotion of Agriculture, and the society will make it 
known. 

The Ist point of attention in which I think we are defec- 
tive, is the selection of proper fruit for making cyder. I 
believe there is not an orchard in Massachusetts, planted on 
the principles laid down by writers on this subject. I be- 
lieve there is no one apple selected in preference as a cyder 
ajifle. There are trees grafted for winter fruit, but our cy- 
der generally takes the refuse of all our apple trees. 

The first work I shall cite on this subject is a treatise on 
cyder making, by H. Stafford, Esq. of Devonshire, Great 
Britain. 

‘“ Some are of opinion, that with good management any 
kinds of apples may be made to produce good cyder, but 
experienced farmers do not concur with them. I have in- 
deed tasted of cyder made of common fruits extremely 
sweet, but for want of sprightliness mixed with it, it soon 
palled or became sour. 

‘“ In Devonshire it is a maxim worth observance, that in 
planting an orchard, the several excellencies of the kinds in- 
tended for that purpose, should be previously well consider- 
ed, whether they are likely to make lasting, large and fruit- 
ful trees, as well as hardy, not subject to blights ; that they 
produce fruit which will make the best cyder, and that all 
the kinds may ripen about the same time, or at least, enough 
at the same time to make a good cheese for one pressing, 
which last property is of no small consequence for the ma- 
king of cyder *” Who among us has followed such rules, 
and yet who will deny they are wise ? 

The following directions for planting an orchard, are from 
the celebrated Philip Miller, one of the greatest gardeners 
England ever produced. 

“In planting an orchard, great regard should be had to 
the nature of the soil, that such sorts of apples -as are well 
calculated for the land should be chosen. It is for want of 
attention to this, that in many countries we see orchards 
planted and never arriving at perfection, the trees starving, 
their bodies covered with moss, and the bark cracks and di-» 
vides, whereas, if instead of applies, pears or any other sort 
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of fruit to which the soil was adapted, had been planted they 
might have grown well. If you are at liberty to choose, a 
rising ground open to the south east is the best situation ; but 
I would not recommend the side of a hill when the ground 
is very steep, for ite  ‘ains are apt to wash away the soil 
from the trees ; but a gentle rising is beneficial by admit- 
ting sun and air. If defended from the west, north, and east 
winds, so much the better. If your land has been in grass 
some years, you should plough in your green sward the 
spring before plantirg the trees, and if you will permit it to 
lie fallow it will improve it, stirring it two or three times 
to hill the grass. In September, plough it deep, and plant 
your trees in October if the soil is dry, if not the next 
March (or in our country, April). You should stake them 
to prevent their being loosened by the wind.* If the 
summer following proves dry, you should cut some sods, or 
turf, which should be iaid round the roots of the tree, with 
the grass down, which will prevent the effects of drought. 
Whenever you plough among them, be careful not to go too 
deep amony your roots lest you weund them ; but if you 
are careful, it will be very beneficial to stir the land often. 
Never suffer weeds or grass to grow too near the trees. 

“ There are some persons who plant many sets together in 
the same orchard, but this should be avoided, for there will 
be a difference of growth in different kinds, which is un- 
sightly, but the fruit will be injured by some overtopping 
oihers 

‘Your orchard should be manured every two or three years. 
This can be done by taking a crop from it-t 

“In making choice of your trees for an orchard, always 
choose them from a soil nearly akin to that in which you 
mean to plant them, or at least from a poorer soil, for if you 
take them from arich soil, and transplant them into an indif- 
ferent one, they will not thrive well, especially for 4 or 5 
years. The trees should be young and thriving, for whatever 


* Mr. Preble recommends treading the ground hard round them and 
omitting the stakes, which he thinks does as much harm by galling the 
trees, as good by keeping them steady. 


+ He does not mention the sort of crop, but potatoes would without doubt 
be the best crop for a young orchard. 
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you may be advised, though large trees bear fruit sooner, 
they never thrive so well nor are so long lived. They must 
not be much pruned. It is necessary to take out dead wood, 
and such limbs as cross each other, but pruning too much 
is hurtfui ” | 

The Complete Farmer’s Dictionary gives the following ad- 
ditional hints on this part of our subject. They are the ad- 
vice of a Herefordshire planter. That county is famous for 
its excellent cyder. 

«“ The worse the apple is for the table, the better it is in 
general esteemed for cyder, such as are harsh and crabbed 
tothe taste. They are called red streak, white and green 
musts, &c. &c. of all which I prefer the red streak. Gene- 
rally the redder the apple the better it is for cyder. The 
paler the rind the worse the juice. <A sweet apple with a 
touzh skin will always yicld a good vinous liquor, The 
more yellow the flesh of the apple. the better and finer col- 
oured will be the cyder. The above maxims, though few, 
have been of great service to me in life, but they must not 
be scrupulously adhered to because there are exceptions. 
I seldom suffer my apples to be gathered till they begin of 
themsclves to drop. Great care is taken in gathering, for 
fear they should be bruised. I have found this a very need- 
ful precaution.* | 

“ As they are gathered (says the Herefordshire planter,) I 
have them sorted according to their several degrees of ripe- 
ness.” 

The French writers are equally urgent on the importance 
of selecting the fruits best adapted for cyder, and in planting 
those of an analogous, or similar nature, in one orchard. 

It may be said, there are great difficulties in procuring 
trees of approved sorts. Where can we get the Hughes’s 
crab, and the Hugloe crab, and the other celebrated cyder 
apples it may be askcd ? 

We answer. There never will be a supply till there is a 
demand. It is belicved, that as many thousand trees of the 


* This is a point, never, or very seldom attended to in our country. Cyder 


apples are usually knocked down with poles, to the damage of the fruit and 
tree. 
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best cyder fruit can be procured annually, as will be wanted. 
Trees can be imported from England, or France, or from 
New York, and sold here for 30 cents apiece. In a few years 
we should have nurseries here, whenever our farmers shall 
think it best to have the most productive apples, and those 
which experience has shewn to be calculated to make the 
best cyder. But while they are co: tented with an orchard, 
one half of which consists of bad fruit, some trees ripening 
in August, some in September, and some not ripe in Octo- 
ber ; while they ar. inaifferent as to the quality of their cy- 
der and esteem an acid, musty liquor as much as a vinous 
well flavoured one, no doubt good apple trees will be dear 
or not to be had. It is true, that we probably have many 
natural apples equal to the most famous of Herefordshire. 

- Our climate is much better suited to the apple. Our trees 
are fairer and finer than those of the best cyder counties 
in Great-Britain. We must have probably some excelicnt 
native apples. But then who knows where to get them? The 
reputation of an apple hardly goes beyond its village, and many 
farmers know nothing of the quality of their own apples except 
their productiveness, because they mix the good and bad to- 
rether. 

On this first point it is apparent, that we cannot rival other 
countries in cyder until we adopt some system in planting. by 
selecting apples well known to be calculated to make good cyder, 
and well assorted as to ripeness. 

We now proceed to the second point. 

The culling and sorting the apples previous to grinding them. 

That this is considered an important part of the process of 
making good cyder, will appear from the following extracts. 

The Abbe Rosier, author of the most approved work on agri- 
culture in France, has the following remarks. 

“ The fruit ought always to be left upon the trees till it is 
quite ripe. You may then disengage it from the tree easily 
without hurting the fruit buds of the next year. They should be 
gathered on adry day when they are not covered with dew, or 
any extraordinary moisture. Moisture causes them soon to rot 
and turn black. They ought to be collected in as large heaps as 
possible to ripen them better. The early apples ought to be 
separated from the later ones. Some will be too‘ripe or even 
rotten while others are yet green. 
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“‘ They take care therefore to heap together those only of the 
same kind. As to windfalls they are collected separately, in 
order to make cyder for present use. The apples ought to be 
gathered by hand. It should be done by light ladders so as not 
to injure a single bud of the next year. The question is this, 
whether the slight additional expence of gathering the fruit by 
hand, will not be abundantly compensated by the preservation of 
the fruit buds of the next year? 

* Rotter apples ought to be entirely excluded. They give a 
musty taste to the fruit. 

“ You ought to cellect all the apples of a similar sort together, 
having a regard both to the quality and degree of ripeness. 
Without this attention you will carry tothe press apples which 
are yet green, others rotten, and there wii, result from it a very 
bad liquor. On the other hand you will have by separation cyder 
of different qualities, but all good. Some is good for imme- 
diate use, that is, in three months, some will keep for one or 
two years. 

‘‘The Normans separate the sweet apples from the sour. This 
was the advice of the celebrated Olivier de Serres, the father of 
French agriculture. He says, Let us remark that we ought 
not to mix the different kinds of fruit. The sweet should not 
be mixed with the sour: each should be separately pressed. 
This will affect the goodness as well as duration of the cyder. 
Thus sweet apples will give the best quality, and the sour the 
second. The last will keep the longest.” 4d6e de Rosier. 

Such are the opinions of French cultivators as to the serting 
and selection of apples. 

The Complete Farmer’s Dictionary gives us the English prac- 
tice. The Herefordshire planter thus describes his operations. 

“¢ As the apples are gathered, I have them sorted according to 
the several degrees of ripeness, making in general three sorts 
which a little experience teaches to separate properly, the dif- 
ference being apparent at first sight. As fast as they are gath- 
ered they are carried undera shed to ripen. I suffer my apples 
to lie a longer or shorter time in heaps according to their na- 
ture, suchas are hard and solid lying longer than those that are 
soft and pulpy. I divide my apples into three sorts, but I have 
six qualities of cyder. each differing in taste, flavour, and quality. 

“ As fast as the fruit is ground, (I need not say I use the ripest 
first) the pulp is put into yats near the press before it is put inte 
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the cheese ; at the bottom of the vat is a tap through which a 
considerable quantity of vinous juice will run without pressing. 

“ This is the best cyder, and I barrel it by itself. I then press 
the rest and barrel it separately. Thus I have six qualities 
from my three assortments of apples.”* 

Another English writer says, ** When your apples are fit for 
gathering, it is essential to choose dry weather, for water isa 
bad ingredient in all vinous liquors, and gather it dy hand. This 
is difficult in extensive orchards and on high trees, but it is of 
great advantage and quits cost. You can choose your apples and 
leave those that are not ripe : you save your fruit from bruises 
and your trees from damage. The gathering by hand is so 
essential, especially for winter fruit, that it cannot be dispensed 
with. Those who plead the want of time, may be answered, that 
it would be more beneficial to them to have only half the quan- 
tity of good cyder, than the whole of indifferent. 

“ But for those who are too lazy to adopt this practice, the best 
method is to cover the ground with a sufficient thickness of 
straw, to save the apples in their fall, and to put blankets upon 
the straw ; then to shake the boughs gently, removing the apples 
under the tree at every shaking, that they may not be bruised by 
those which afterwards fall.” | 

Now we ask, whether this sort of care is with us ever taken? 
and whether it is not as well worth the pains in this country as 
in England ? Would not half the quantity of excellent cyder go 
as far ina family, and sell for as much as double of an inferior 
and miserable quality ? 

“ Windfalls, bruised apples and unripe ones, should not by 
any means be mixed with those which are choice; for if 
they are, it will be vain to expect goodcyder. This bad fruit 
need not be thrown away. It will make a cyder of inferior quali- 
ty. There is a difference of opinion as to sweating the apples 
in heaps, but they all agree in one maxim, that the fruit should 
be ground when it is in the greatest perfection for eating. Al- 
most all apples require some time for ripening. And they should 


be so separated as to have each sort ground when it is perfectly 
11p¢."’——-Complete Farmer’s Dictionary. 


* Would it not be worth the pains of our farmers to keep the first run- 
nings of the press separate, and use or sell it as cyder of superior quality ? 
There can be no doubt of the correctness of this Herefordshire farmer’s re- 
Marks. He must have had the advastage of experience. 
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These are the hints given by French and British writers. Are 
they not judicious? Are these practices adopted with us ? Ifnot, 
why should they not be? Cvyder in the cyder counties of Eng- 
land is not much dearer than with us. But the price is regu- 
lated by the quality. Cyder of good repute will sell for three or 
four times as much as that which is indifferent. It would soon 
be the case in our country, if any of our spirited and intelligent 
farmers would adopt these rules. or any others calculated to 
make their cyder equal to that of Normandy or Great-Britain, or 
of Newark in New-Jersey. Let us not longer have the reproach 
so often bestowed upon us, that while our soil and climate are 
peculiarly adapted to the apple-tree, our cyder is such that foe 
reigners and even our own citizens who have been accustomed 
to better liquors cannot endure it. Hence the great consumption 
of brandy and ardent spirits inour country towns. Furnish them 
a pleasant and wholesome beverage, and you will do more to abol- 
ish this practice than you can do by any other means. We have 
thus seen that a second method adopted to procure good cyder 
in other countries is to sort and select the fruit destined to pro- 
duce it. 

The third question relates to the mode of making the cyder 
and the last to the treatment of it, after it is made, till it is fit 
for the table. ‘These two points being intimately connected and 
very much blended by the writers on this subject, we shall con- 
sider together. 

The Complete Farmer’s Dictionary contains the following 
directions on this part of the process. 

“ The first runnings from the vat may be immediately put 
into barrels, taking care to strain them first. As to the juice 
after it is pressed it ought to remain thirty hours in the tub or 
vat into which it runs till the foeces or dregs have fallen to the 
bottom, after which it may be drawn off by a cock and put inte 
the barrels. After the cyder has done fomenting some per- 
sons throw two or three handfuls of wheat bran into each bar- 
rel which serves to make the head or cream thicker, and makes 
the cyder keep better. New casks are, if possible to be avoid- 
ed, as they give the cyder a disagreeable taste, if it cannot be 
avoided, they should be scalded with water in which a-consider- 
able quantity of apple pulp has been boiled. If a vessel is not 
sweet, it may be made so by putting some unslacked lime into 
it, and letting it stand till the fermentation is over. A dozen 
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sweet apples sliced into acask of cyder have been found to be 
advantageous.” 

One writer says, the best cyder he ever had was when he put 
into each hogshead three quarts of good wheat first boiled and 
hulled. ‘The same writer says, he must give one: piece of ad- 
vice to cyder makers, that they diligently watch the alterations 
in it during changes of weather. There is scarcely any disease 
in this liquor but what may be cured by a timely application. 
If it is only a little inclined to tartness, wheat managed as above 
(that is boiled and hulled) will cure it. The quantity when the 
cyder is quite tart is half a peck to a hogshead, (or about a 
quart to one of our barrels.) Such are the directions of one 
cyder maker whose opinions are quoted in the above mentioned 
dictionary. : 

Another writer says “ when the apples are ground they are 
not put immediately into the press but into wide tubs or vats, 
where the pomace should be turned five or six times a day to 
prevent fermentation. This is done in order to give the cyder 
a fine colour. ‘Fhis is done in two days. It is usual (says this 
cyder maker) to dispose of all the liquor in the same way and 
without distinction. This is wrong if there is any analogy as 
there must be between cyder and wine. Experience has shewn 
that in making wines there is a great difference between the 
first runnings from the press and those which are obtained by 
hard pressing; and this difference is always in favour of the 
former. If the same be true of cyder we lose by our common 
method the richest and choicest kinds. 

When the pressing of the apples is finished, the most careful 
makers of cyder strain it through a hair sieve, (or through sand) 
to separate it from the coarsest dregs. . It must be then left to 
itself till it has gone through the necessary fermentation ; for 
this purpose some put it into hogsheads and others into great 
tubs or vats wide at top and narrower at bottom, containing from 
5 to 20 hogsheads (or from 20 to 80 barrels.) In these vessels 
the heaviest lees subside and the lighter lees form a-crust, 
which when it begins to crack and sink gives notice of the time 
to draw off and barrel the cyder. 

The usual time for this first fermentation is from 36 to 48 
hours. Some affirm they can put the liquor immediately into 
the barrels without any other caution than leaving space to 
work off the lees, but this is hazardous and successful only in 

Von. IV. 24 
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favourable seasons. A moderate degree of warmth is absolutely 
necessary to produce the proper fermentation of cyder. Ifthere- 
fore your cellar or apartment be toe cold it must be moderately 
warmed. As soon as the fermentation is over, (and great care 
must be taken to prevent its being too great for in this last case 
it will become acid) it must be drawn off and then it may be 
put where it isto be preserved. New casksare bad. Frequent 
scaldings with hot water in which a little salt has been dissolved 
or with hot water in which poinace has been boiled, and after- 
wards washing the casks with cyder will check this evil. 

There are some who advise the fumigating casks with brim- 
Stone, and affirm that the acidity of the cask is corrected, the 
musty taste destroyed and that the cyder will keep the better 
for it. It must in that case be put in as soon as the fumigation 
is finished. The best shaped vessels for keeping cyder are 
those in which the cask or vessel is wider at top than at bottom. 

A question of great importarce is how to be considered. 
Some maintain that frequent racking spoils the cyder, and others 
assert that it can never be good without it. Some rack once and 
twice, and others whenever the liquor frets or ferments. We 
shall therefore state the various methods and give a general 
opinion on the case. 

One mode is-to leave the cyder in the open vats at the press 
some days longer than above advised (which was two) and till it 
is in some degree finer, then to put it into casks where it is to 
remain without any further racking. Those who defend this 
practice say their cyder is stronger and better for it. 

A second and more common mode Is after barreling it and 
letting it stand about a fortnight to draw it off into fresh casks. 
To this second racking others add a third in March. Others 
especially the Devonshire people (whose habits and usages 
much resemble ours) look upon a thorough fermentation as 
the great secret to have their cyder light, fine, and free from 
dregs and accordingly they do more. At first barreling they 
leave a space to receive a fresh pailtall from the press. This 
produces a new fermentation, and often is kept up by fresh cyder 
for a fortnight. A month after this they rack their cyder into 
new casks and in two months more they rack it again, and if it 
still frets they often repeat it a third and fourth time. 

Such are the various practices in England, and the authors of 
this dictionary on the whole advise to the racking of cyder. 
Weak cyder cannot bear more than one or two rackings. Strong 
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¢yder will stand several and grow mellower for them. Above 


all, great pains must be taken to prevent fermentation after 
the liquor has become fine : this can only be done by rack- 
ing. Generally the cyder which is longest in refining is the 
strongest and most lasting. 

Another more sensible writer in the same work, observes, 

“ that the ground apples, or pomace ought to remain at le>st 

12 hours before it is pressed at all. With respect to the tem- 
perature of the air in which cyder should be kept while fer- 
menting, or to make it ferment, he remarks that farmers 
have no thermometers. Some more obvious rules must be 
applied. ‘They should not be exposed to frost. In the be- 
ginning, however, they cannot be kept too cool short of frost. 
Hence the time when fermentation will commence is uncer- 
tain. Sometimes not till after a week, or even a month in 
coid weather. Agitation ina carriage will, however, speedily 
bring on fermentation. 

“The continuance of the vinous fermentation is as uncertain 
as its beginning. Liquor which has been agitated by trans- 
jortation, will pass through it perhaps the same day. But other 
liquors less, agitated, seldom go through it under two or 
three days, and sometimes will continue in fermentation five 
or six d.ys. With regard to ascertaining the degree of fer- 
mentation which cyder has undergone, whether not great 
enough, or exactiy right, or too great, I have not been able, 
says this writer. to collect any fixed notions on the subject. 
It is a subject to,which most cyder makers pay little or no 
attention Itis true the manufacturers of sweet cyder pay 
some attention to fermentation ‘Their whole art consists not 
in regulating, but in checking the fermentation as far as pos- 
sible. 

“Fermentation operates differently on different cyders. Thus 
that which is made of ripe fruit, throws up a gross spume 
or froth like malt liquors, forming a brown crust. The riper 
the fruit the more of this brow) froth, or scum, is thrown up. 

“ Havlig remained some days on the !ees, it is drawn off 
into fresit casks. Some men wait before they rack their 
cyder till the brown crust begins to crack Others prefer 
to rack before the fermentation is entiiely over. The makers 
of perry rack it off when it has done hissing. The manufac- 
turers of sweet liquors will not permit them even to hiss. 
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They keep up the process of racking which certainly checks 
the fermentation. 

“ The fresh casks into which cyder has been racked are 
never quite filled. This is general practice They are left 
short about a pailfull, so that you can just touch the liquor 
with the end of your finger. 

“The numberof rackings depends on the state of the liquor. 
If the fresh fermentation, which mostly commences after the 
racking, be violent, it is understood generally that the iiquor 
sheuid be racked again. Hence in the practice of some men 
it is racked five or six times. 

“On the other hand, if the fermentation is moderate, it is 
commonly suffered to remain after the first racking. In the 
common practice of farmers, (English farmers) it is racked 
but once. (in our practice, speaking of farmers generally, 
it is not racked at all, but suffered to remain in its first lees.) 
Those who prepare cyder for sale, always think it prudent 
to repeat the rackings till the liquor is quiet. Ifthis can- 
not readily be brought about, they have recourse to stum- 
ming. Stumming is burning matches covered with sulphur 
within the cask. The match is let down into the cask lighted, 
and the cask is thus filled with the fumes of sulphur. The 
cask is suffered to remain three hours befere the liquor is 
put into it. Minety-nine casks in an Aundred in the country, 
(Great Britain,) go through this process 

« But there are some persons who prefer fermenting their 
cyder, in open vats, or tubs. Some do it in deep tubs, but 
the most approved mode is in shallow vats, five feet in di- 
ameter, and not more than two deep, each containing about 
eight barrels. In these the liquor remains till it has done 
rising ; when it is racked off without skimming (being 
drawn off from the bottom). In this case, it seldom is rack- 
ed a second time. 

‘‘ There are three species of fermentation 

‘The vinous, which gives the liquor the body and qualities 
of wine. 

‘“ The acetous, which produces vinegar. 

‘“ The putrid, wh ch utterly destroys its use. 

“(The cyder in our country rarely stops at the first sea. 
It is nine times in ten far advanced to the vinegar state.) 
The juices of fruits, with moderate heat and fermentation, 
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will readily pass intothe vinous state. They will, if left open 


and not attended to, soon after pass into the acetous, or acid 


state: and if neglected, the putr’d state will ensue. 

“ The object then is, to bring on the vinous state, and to 
preserve the liquor in that condition, 

“The first effect of vinous fermentation is to increase the 
strength of the liquor, furnishing it with an intoxicating 
quality which it did not before’ possess, and changing its 
medical properties Another effect is, to lessen or destroy 
the sweetness of the liquor ; some prefer rough, and some 
sweet liquors. 

“To produce rough liquors, choose austere and sour fruits. 
To produce sweet ones, choose sweet and luscious fruits, 
and check the fermentation by racking. The effect of rack- 
ing, is to prevent the progress of fermentation. Filtering a 
liquor, drop by drop, is found to destroy fermentation. 

“ Much is added by this author,on the subject of amending 
cyder which is bad or weak, but as this, more properly, be- 
longs to the retailer of cyder than to the farmer, we shall 
at present omit it,” Marshall’s Rural Economy Abridged. 

Such are the general practices prevalent in the cyder 
counties of Great Britain. The effect, every man who has 
been in that country knows, is the production of a much 
finer, more vinous. and fine flavoured liquor than we usually 
have, not better than we can, and than many persons do, pro- 
duce. That this practice, to us apparently elaborate and ex- 
pensive, is adopted in other countries where the farmer has 
less inducement from prices than in Great Britain or Ame. 
rica, will appear from the following extracts from the “ Abbe 
Rosier’s Complete Course of Agriculture in France.” 

“ Every one has his own mode of making cyder, says this 
author, and every one boasts of it as the best. But they are 
all reduced to the following conditions : that is, they all agree 
in these opinions : 

‘1. To grind the apples most thoroughly. 

“ 2. To leave the pomace at least six hours before it is 
pressed, in order to colour the juice } 

[3. Is a description of their mode of making the cheese, 
which is the same nearly with that of New England and 
Great Britain. } 
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“4. The barrels, nearly full, are placed in « s tuation where 
the fermentation will be moderate (that is in a cool place), 
The barrels should be filled from time to time as the froth 
is thrown out. But whenthe fermentation is done, you must 
bung up the barrels, and if they are to be moved they must 
be racked off into other casks, in order that the lees may not 
mix with the other cyder. 

“ But, says this same French author, if you have any vats 
near the press, into which you can pour the liquor, vats 
which will contain from 12 to 20 barrels, you will pace alt 
the cyder inthem. It remains in these open vats 3 or 4 
days withou’ fermenting, after which it ferments strongly. 
All the lees mount as they do in wine, to the top: and when 
they have all ascended and the crust is formed, you draw off 
the liquor by a tap below.” 

This author then proceeds to detail a method of racking, 
very much like that of Great Britain, of which we have given 
so detailed an account. 

We could fill one of our numbers with extracts from fo- 


rcicn writers on this subject. It should not be thought de- 


rogatory to us to borrow from them in the useful arts. They 
have preceded us many centuries, and it will not do to reject 
the lessons of experience. No people avail themselves more 
readily, or carry the improvements of other nations further 
than we do The manufacture of cyder (for itis a manufac. 
ture.) is still with us in its infancy. We have not only much 
butevery thing to learn onthe subject. I speak of the peo- 
ple at large, of our farming practice generally. 

Our cyder is the worst article we produce Our hay, po- 
fatoes, grain and fruit do not depend on ourselves. They 
are the gifts of God, the productions of his goodness, which 
we call nature. Our butter, cheese and cyder, are partially 
the result of our own industry. The two former are often 
indifferent enough, yet with some important exceptions they 
are in a state of improvement. Our cyder is not improving ; 
we have of late learned to treat it better in great towns ; but 
the farmers, whose interests we espouse, drink a miserable 
liquor instead of an excellent one, which they might have ; 
they obtain a reduced price for the article, in consequence 
ef the bad state in which it is brought to market. 

It would appear from the above extracts from the works 
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of the most celebrated writers in the best farming countries 
of Europe, that more ought to be done at the press, and less 
at the cyder cellars of the cities We get to be sure a clear, 
but a medicated and factitious liquor, easily discernible by 
men acquainted with the subject. The improvement, if we 
have any, must originate at the cyder press, and the farmer 
must reap the profit, not the retailer, who sells it at thirty 
dollars per barrel. 

The difficulty now is, that families are compelled to go 
through this process of racking their cyder frequently, and 
refining it, after a// which they are not sure of having it good, 
and of course prefer to pay the retailers three dollars a dozen 
for bottled cyder. 

The price of the cyder paid to the farmer, will always be regu- 
lated by the risk of its being good and the trouble required to 
make it so. It the farmers cougd reduce the liquor into a vi- 
nous state, and it is much more easily done before the agitation 
of a removal, before it is transported to market, they would ob- 
tain five and even ten dollars a barre] instead of three. I have no 
hesitation to say that cyder not only reduced to the vinous state, 
but refined, would more readily bring from five to ten dollars a 
barrel than it now does three. 

_ Something too must be allowed for the addition to their own 
comfort and enjoyment. With three days labour of one man, 
forty barrels of cyder may be sufficiently attended to, racked 
one or more times, the casks rinsed, and stummed with sulphur; 
then the farmer would never have occasion to resort to foreign 
liquor to regale his friends. A good bottle of cyder is often 
equal to the best Champagne, the most popular wine of France. 

It may be thought that the rules above extracted are too nume- 
rous, and too complicated. We shall shew that they are essen- 
tially reducible to a few, and yet they are mostly such as we are 
not in the practice of adopting. If this publication shall have 
the effect of inducing one public spirited man in each town to 
adopt all or any of these recommendations our object will have 
been answered. 

The rules may be reduced to the following, of the respec- 
tive importance of which we sball notice as we proceed. 

First. “ Apple orchards ought to be planted with the same. 
kinds of fruit, or with fruits which ripen as nearly as possible 
together.” 
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This, though valuable, is not among the most important 
rules. It is however very important, that there should be 
no early summer or autumn apples in the cyder orchard. 

Two or three trees near the house for early fruit may not 
be amiss, but for cyder they are generally lost and wasted. 

Secondrule. The apples whenever gathered should be 
put for some time in piles, and before they are pressed 
should be sorted, and not only the rotten ones separated, but 
those only ground together which are of an uniform and 
equal degree of ripeness. The first part of this rule is fol- 
lowed with us, the second is but too much neglected. 

Third rule. The pomace should be suffered to stand from 
6 to 24 hours, according us you may wish to give a higher 
or paler colour to your cyder But in our climate, if the 
weather is hot, it should be turned frequently to prevent 
fermentation. s | 

Fourth rule. The first runnings of the press should be 
kept separate, being a superior quality of cyder. 

This it is believed is seldom attended to Barrels war- 
ranted of this sort ought to fetch, and after a short time 
would fetch, a greater price. 

Fifth rule. Where the farmer is rich and forei:anded, it 
is advisable to have a vat made iiear the press, which will 
contain from 8 to 20 barrels. This may be made either 
square or round. Into this, vat, the cyder as it is made 
should be turned, and suffered to work off in the open air. 
This will save much future trouble. There should be a 
cock or tap and fasset near the bottom, to draw off the cyder 
when the scum or crust is perfectly formed. 

But lastly. If farmers will not go to this expense, they 
should leave their barrels not full by a gallon or two, and as 
they work off they should fill them up, and after they have 
done working rack them off into other casks. ‘This should 
always be done before they are sent to market, or put into 
the place where they are to remain. Removing them be- 
fore they are worked, produces an agitation often fatal to the 
cyder. | 

Such is the invariable practice as to wine. There is no 
difference between the two liquors, except the fruit from 
which they are made. They undergo the same process of 
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fermentation. Wine if manners as we do our cyder, would 
be an acid and vile liquor. 

If these ideas shali contribute to give information, to those 
who have not books at command, [ shall be happy. 
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ECONOMY OF KEEPING A COW ON THE PRO- 
DUCE OF ARABLE LAND ONLY, 


[From Hunter’s Georgical Essays. ] 


BY SIR He. VAVASOUR. 


For some years past I have encouraged my cottagers in 
Yorkshire to manage their small possessions, which are in 
general from one to three acres, in the Flemish manner, 
called field gardening husbandry. Ihere state the husbandry 
of a poor industrious cottager’s garrh. As the man can nei- 
ther write nor read, I had these particu ars from his own 
mouth ; and as I saw his land almost every day during the 
last harvest; I can vouch that this account is not far from 
the truth. 


Produce. Ee & 
240 bushels of Potatoes, 24 60 
60 do. Carrots, 6 00 


5 quarters of Oats, at 44s. per quarter, 11 00 
4 loads of Clover, part in hay part cut 

green, 12 00 
Turnips, 1 00 
In garden stuff, for the family, peas, 

beans, cabbages, onions, kc. 





£.54 00 
Deduct rent, including the house, £9 00 
Seeds, &c. 3 00 
Value of Labour, 10 00 

— 22 00 








Profit if sold at market, exclusive of butter, £.32 00 


His stock was two cows and one pig, one of his cows had 
pasture from the landlord for twenty weeks. The land was 
Vou. ly. 25 
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partly ploushed and p.rtly dug with the spade ; it was cul- 
tivated the ploughing excepted, by the man, his wife, and a 
girl about twelve years of age, in their spare hours from 
their daily fue.’ work, seldom a whole day off, except in 
harvest , nade the rent in butter, besides ai:ittle used in the 
family. 

The man tells me, that he thinks he clears, one year with 
another, from the three acres about £. 30; the daily wages 
earned by his family about support them 

It is very evident, that this man clears from his three 
acres; more than a farmer can possibly lay by from more 
than eighty acres of land in the common husbandry of the 
country paying for horses, servants, &c. and it must be ob- 
ylous to every one, how much the advantages must be to so- 
ciety in cultivating land in this manner. It would have taken 
more than half the value of his hree acres in pasture for 
one cow ut grass during half the year ; whereas (excepting 
the summer's pasture for one of his cows as before men- 
tioned,) his stock of two cows and one pig is kept and car- 
tied on the whole year. ‘The family live well, and a hand- 
some sum has been every year saved to place out two sons, 
and supply them with clothes, washing, &c, 


FURTHER INFORMATION OF THE PREVALENCE 
OF THE WORM IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 


{In a Letter to John Prince, Jun. Esq.) 


Woodstock, \st April, 1816. 
DEAR SIR, 


I wrore you about six weeks ago by Mr. Foster, and men- 
tioned a distemper which had attacked some of the flock and 
occasioned several deaths. I then flattered myself that it had 
abated, but soon found it return with increased violence, shew- 
Ing symptoms of-dysentery, rot, consumption, and many others 
which I could not comprehend. I consulted with every one 
whom I thought capable of giving me advice, but could not 
obtain any satisfactory information, and was almost led into the 
prevaliing preqdice of large flocks being unheaithy. 1 was 
sensible thcy bad uot suficred on the score of food, air and shel- 
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ter. Thad devoted my personal attention to them, had hardly 
left the farm during the winter, and then for no longer period 
than six hours at atime. Finding them so differently attacked 
I spared no «xpense in food or medicine. nor any trouble on my 
own pat; but failing in all my exertions, and perceiving that 
death invariably followed every attack, even where the sheep 
had previously been under high keeping, I began to despai: of 
any remeay, and my bealth beng also much tinpaired with con- 
tinual fatigue and attention, I was almost tempted to abandon 
the residue to thei: fate, when, about a week ago, Mr. Foster 
handed me the last number of your Agricultural Journal, which 
Mr. Pomeroy had given him but whcih he had not found leisure 
to peruse ; on looking it over, [ found that General Humphreys 
had described all the diseases of my flock, aud ost uo time in 
ascertaining from the heads of several which had died that the 
worms had occasioned all the mischief. This relieved my 
mi. d from much uneasiness, and | immediately commenced my 
operations with the syringe and vinegar, to which I added a 
small quantity of camphorated spirits, this | have found effeciual 
in some instances by causing the sheep to throw out the werns, 
but in others death has ensued after several have been dis- 
charged ; this was unfortunately the case with two of the young 
bucks—from the head of one I extracted upwards of twenty 
maggots, principally from the cavity in and below the horn. 
The third buck was discovered to he affected on Saturday last, 
and as Mr. Foster was with me, I concluded to begin by sawing 
off the horns as closely as I could tu the head. From these 
openings the poor animal was relieved of nearly forty of bis tor- 
meuters; they in general seemed anxious to escape by those 
vents, and injections of vinegar and camphor by the the nostrils, 
induced others to fo low their companions. ‘This I have reason 
to hope will be effectual for his cure, without dropping in spirits 
of turpentine, which I apprehend wouid have injured the ani- 
mal more than the remaining worms I however covered the 
stumps of the horns with cotton wool wetted with a mixtu'e of 
spirits of turpentine and the camphorated vinegar ; and as [ 
perceived the respiration is partiy conducted through those aper- 
tures, 1 think the effluvia of that mixture wiil be destructive to 
any worms which remain, especia:ly, as I continue the injec 
tions by the nostrils. Iam now practising the same method with 
such of the horned sheep as | suspect to be infected. With 
some who are horniess I adopt another mode—cuttivg away 
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the hair or wool which covers the spot where the horn should 
be, then wetting the spot with spirits of turpentine and cam- 
phor, using also the injection at the nose. This lam confident 
greatly disturbs the nest of worms and perhaps may destroy 
them. Should this mode prove unsuccessful I must have ie- 
course to the trepan. From @ minute inspection of at least 
twenty heads.I am satisfied that that spot is most preferable for its 
use, as that appears their principal harbor. I frequently fied 
the smallest maggots at the greatest distance from the nose, 
which has led me to suppose that the worm as soon as hatched, 
endeavours to ascend by the nasal ducts to the roots of the horn, 
where it finds sufficient nourishment and less interruption than 
if situated below. When it has attained its growth, it may possi- 
bly descend the nostril and fall to the ground. previous to reach- 
ing its chrysalis state. This idea has suggested itself from my 
discovering in every head which I have opened. that such mag- 
gots as [ find in or near the nostrils are in a descending pos- 
ture, their heads pointing towards the nose. Perhaps however, 
they may have only come there in search of food. I have like- 
wise found the cavity under the horn so much crowded that as 
soon as they could find a passage they made their escape. 

In no one instance have I perceived that the skull is per- 
forated or the brain destroyed or injured by the worms, whose 
ravages appear to have been confined to the sinuses in front of 
the head In some instances I have found only one or two 
worms, and in none. till within three days, have I discovered more 
than five. The greater number are white, one olive brown 
worm only have I seen which appears to have attained its 
growth—some are of a light brown, from half to three fourths 
of an inch in length. I attribute the great increase of the fly, 
not to the introduction of the merino breed of sheep as some 
are disposed to believe, but to the prevalent custom of leaving 
the carcases of dead sheep unburied, and exposed, in the neigh- 
bourhood where large flocks are kept. I should therefore recom- 
mend that the heads of all sheep which die of themselves, should 
be buried or burned—the latter mode I have adopted this sea 
son, and flatter myself with some good preventive effects by 
continuing it. This complaint is considered as new in this part 
of the country, not one person in an hundred having ever heard 
of such athing. lam endeavouring to give it every publicity 
and expect some beneficial results. Having frequently heard 
of the disorder, Iam surprized the thought did not occur to me; 
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but my attention was directed to every part but the head—had it 
been otherwise I should have been preserved from a deal of 
anxiety and some expense, and by seasonable precautions I 
might possibly have lessened the number of deaths in the flock. 
I hope we have now seen the worst of it. About eight or ten of 
the ewes have fallen victims to the complaint, but the wethers 
have suffered in a much greater degree. Two flocks of 
young sheep which were sent up in the fall. and are kept on 
two farms in my neighbourhood, are suffering severely under 
this scourge. I hear also of several other flocks within a few 
miles wherein sickness and death have prevailed without the 
cause being discovered. I sustained a loss in several sheep of my 
own flock, which I had put out to board the last season. Some 
have died, and others are brought home to me for the purpose of 
being cured, on these I am practising experiments of various 
kinds. I have not yet used tobacco, except as snuff, to cause 
sternutation, but have an idea that a decoction wili be beneficial 
if injected in sinall quantities through the aperture at the root of 
the horns; my endeavours have been to make use of such appli- 
cations as may be most noxious to the vermin and the least an- 
noyisg to the sheep, whose sufferings under the disease are bad 
enough without unnecessarily increasing them by the remedy. 
J write this rather in baste and under frequent interruptions. I 
shall embrace a leisure moment shortly, if such can be allowed 
me, to give you further information of my proceedings. 
Iam, &c. 
H. B. BROWN. 


a ar 
ee 


2 


AN ECONOMICAL MODE OF PROCURING MANURE. 
Brookfield, December 15th, 1806. 


Taree years ago I deposited under my horse and cow stables 
about twenty loads of common earth, taken from a spot where 
the'loam or soil had been previously removed. After it bad 
remained in this situation for two years, it was spread, in the 
common quantity for a top dressing, upon a tract of mowing 
Jand. The hay and after feed, produced upon the piece thus 
manured, was double the quantity produced by the other part of 
the lot lying side by side, and of equal quality. ° 
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The manure thus made js a clear saving. The metho@ 
of it is practicable to every farmer, who, in this way, f he 
please, may turn a small portion of labour to very considerable 


profit. 


G. WILLISTON. 


To the Trustees of the Brookfield 
Agricultural Society. 


METHOD FOR RAISING EARLY CABBAGES. 


I, November, 1805, I pulled from my seed bed some plants of’ 
considerable size and broke otf their large leaves. I then laid 
them upon the cellar bottom and covered them with a little 
earth. Some time in the April following I set them out in my 
garden. They grew and flourished very well, and trom them 
I cut good heads a month earlier than from the seed cown at the 


usual time. 


ELIJAH RICE. 
Brookfield, December 24th, 1806. 


SET 
——— 


VIRGINIA WHEAT—USE OF ASHES TO DESTROY 
WORMS ‘WHICH INFES' FRUIT TREES—USE 
OF TANNER’S BARK FOR SAME PURPOSE. 


{Communicated by Justin Eiy, Esq.] 


Tuast fall a considerable quantity of the early Virginia seed 
wheat. the whole of which was white, was brought into this 
vicinity. and sowed by our farmers. It is said not to be blighted 
like other wheat. The early Virginia seed wheat (but noe 
wholly white) has been more productive here than any other 
kind, yielding from twenty to forty bushels to the acre. 

Mr Yates, a respectable farmer of Petersham in Worcester 
county, lately informed me, that the insects which occasion 
black bunches on plum trees, are prevented by digging around 
the roots in the spring, and putting in half a busiel of ashes 
and covering them with earth. 

Also, that the slugg worm is destroyed by putting tanners’ 
bark around pear trees and other kinds of trees; it was mostly 
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hemlock bark with a little oak bark mixed with it I have 
never tried either of the above. I never before heard of any 
way of saving the plum trees. I was informed about two 
years ago by Mr Davenport of Milton, that his Saint Ger- 
main pear trees and those of his neighbours were decaying, and 
he expected they would all die I told him our pear trees of 
that kind were not suffering like his; he said it was generally 
so in that part of the country, aud would soon be so with us. It 
is possible the slugg worm occasions their decay, if that is the 
ease I think the tanners’ bark should be tried. 
West Springfield, Feb. 19, 1816. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF SEED BY STEEPING 
IN BRINE, &c. 


[To the Corresponding Secretary.]} 
Sir, . 


I Lavixe lately read with attention a communication made by 
B. Taft, jun. Esq. through you to the Society, on the subject 
of the growing of spring wheat, I am desirous, through the 
same channel, to communicate some further observations 
on the same important subject. Admitting. as I do. to the ute 
most extent, the efficacy of preparing seed wheat for sowing 
in the manner prescribed by Mr. Taft; and with due defe- 
rence to his views and experience, I beg leave to suggest, for 
the good of society, a different method of preparing, not oniy 
seed wheat, but rye also, which my experience has convinced 
me, beyond a doubt, to be far more safe and efficacious—it is 
the washing and soaking or steeping our seed in a strong pickle, 
rolling in lime, (that in which meat has been saved and especially 
in curing which salt-petre has been freely used) is considered 
preferable. My method for many years has been, after prepar- 
ing a sufficient quantity of strong pickle, as strong as soap will 
make it, to pour in the seed moderately, skimming of whatever 
may rise on the top, then stir and skim as long as any thing | 
will rise, taking care not to pour in too much seed at once, so 
that the foul stuff will have room to rise above the solid wheat. 
When one batch is done the clean wheat may be skimmed out 
or the pickle be drained off by turning the whea: and pickle into 
a basket, placed over a tub or cask. When 1 have done washing, 
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I put the seed, soaking or steeping, into the same pickle for 
three or four days, then drain off the pickle through baskets, let- 
ting it stand until it has done dropping. I them mix with it, juse 
before I sow it, slacked lime, never less than eight quarts to a 
bushel, and I have sowed with great success a bushel of lime 
to a bushel of wheat or rye. Although that quantity of lime will 
not all adhere to the kernels of the grain, yet that quantity, or 
almost any quantity, may be sowed with the grain; and lime is 
well known to be a strong and rich manure, and especially when 
mixed with other compost. The land of no country need ever 
be poor when lime stone is plenty. In this way of preparing 
my seed I have raised great crops on very light soils. I have 
on a very light thin soil raised more than twenty-five bushels 
from one bushel (and it was most excellent wheat,) from about 
seven-elghts of an acre; it was however warm land. I one 
year sowed four bushels, one bushel of which being sowed on 
poor land, produced very little. From the four bushels however 
I had eighty-two bushels and about twelve quarts, of excellent 
clean wheat. I do not recollect ever weighing but one bushel 
of my spring wheat, that weighed rising sixty-four pounds. It 
was heavier than any winter wheat [ ever raised. A strong 
pickle will buoy up, not only the oat grass seed and other foul 
stuff, which is apt to be mixed with spring wheat, but also the 
small light kernels of the wheat, in sowing of which I consider 
there is nouse ; if they grow, they seldom produce any grain, 
and only incumber that which is productive, and 1 do believe 
that from one bushel of wheat cleaned in this way as many or 
near as many efficient staiks will grow to maturity, as from five 
pecks of wheat, as is too commonly sowed by our farmers gen- 
erally. It therefore follows, that one bushel thus cleaned, is 
sufficient or very nearly sufficient toseed anacre. Since | have 
bi cn in the practice of thus preparing the seed, I do not recol- 
lect finding a single kernel of smutty wheat, though within the 
time, having to buy my seed. I have sowed that which was 
very smutty. And for myself as it might respect the crop, 
I would as soon sow smutty wheat as any, and if prepared 
in this way, I consider it very immaterial where the seed 1s 
raised, whether on the same farm or brought from a distance; 
I have tried both with equal success. I was led to this disco- 
very from reflection on the rule we used to adopt in putting up 
provisions for exportation. We practiced making our pickle 
so strong as to buoy up or swim a potatoe ; it occurred to my 
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mind, that the same substance would also buoy up the foul stuff 
amongst wheat and especially vats. I tried it with success, and 
either on account of bad weather, or some cause which I do not 
now particularly recollect, I let my seed remain some tsne in 
the pickle, sowed it, and had an uncommonly geed crop, and I 
have ever since been in the habit of preparing the seed in the 
same way with equal success, and have even been able to raise 
more bushels of wheat than I could of rye, without thus prepar- 
ing the seed, onthe same land. Soon after adopting this mode of 
preparing my seed, at a time I was making my pickle, a neigh- 
bour observed to me that,in his opinion, lought to be careful not 
to make my pickle strong, nor let the seed remain in it iong, 
least it should so kill the kernels as to prevent its growing ; on 
which, differing with him in opinion, I took a vessel and filled 
it with water and salt, say double the quantity of salt that 
the water could dissolve, in which I also put fifty kernels of 
wheat, and let it stand longer than I ever soaked my seed; I 
then planted the wheat, pickle, and undissolved salt together 
in my garden, and the result was that not only every kernel came 
up, but it came up and grew uncommonly strong and rank.— 
A neighbour of mine once steeped his seed in some pickle of 
mine and the weather was such that he could not sow it for eight 
or nine days afterwards, (I think nine,) it however grew and did 
well, so that there can be no danger on this score ;—not so with 
lie. A neighbour of mine last spring had a mind to try Mr. Taft’s 
mode of preparing his seed, and either by making his lie too 
strong, or steeping his seed therein too long. or both, he killed the 
whole ; so that, having stocked his land with clover seed, he had to 
harrow in other grain. As to the land proper to grow spring 
wheat, it ought to be land well subdued and a light warm svil— 
this is the best—nor do I think it absolutely necessary that it 
should be very rich. The sowing it early is of great importance, 
it cannot be sown too early—I have once sown with success in the 
month of February. I am clearly of opinion that if any one has 
land suitable to fallow and sow with winter wheat, if they would 
fallow, subdue and prepare their land completely for thus sowing, 
then let let it remain until early in the spring, then sow it with 
spring wheat prepared as above, they would reap a better crop 
than if the land was sowed with winter wheat. And I do consider 
good clean spring wheat suchas we may raise, a better bread 
stuffthan that of winter. I would further observe that I should 
Von. IV. 26 
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always like, if I could, and especially in a stiff soil or when 
heavy rains shall immediately succeed the sowing, to harrow 
over my wheat ground with a fine sharp toothed harrow after the 
wheat has sprouted. I have done this with success when the 
main root of the kernel had got to be aninch long. Perhaps it 
had better be done somewhat sooner ; it seems to forward and 
invigorate the growth. I have for many years steeped my Indian 
corn in a strong pickle, rolling it in plaster, omitting the lime, 
that being somewhat harsh for the fingers of the planters. With 
regard to washing of wheat for consumption, I never dry it in 
the sun; 1 let it remain in the vater as short a time as possible, 
then drain it in baskets for the space of, say half a day, then 
spread it thin on a dry floor under cover, in some airy place, 
stirring it often until dry, in which case the bran will not chop 
up in grinding. The foregoing observations, very hastily 
sketched, are humbly submitted to the consideration of the So- 
ciety, who will netice them, as they may deem fit and proper. 
: I am, Sir, &c. 


SILAS PEPOON. 


Stockbridge, April 1, 1816. 


N. B. How this method of preparing seed may succeed near 
the salt water, I cannot undertake to say, having had no experi- 
ence of the kind. I have no doubt but land well fallowed and 
prepared in the sunimer and fall and sown with spring wheat 
early the next spring, will produce as well as any other land, and 
corn stalk ground is good for ihe growing of wheat. The culti- 


vation of winter wheat is almost entirely laid aside in this part of 
the country. 


CPT OP 
ee ee 


STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


{Berbeck’s notes, 1814.] 


Tx the Agriculture of France there is a great sameness. 
The arable land, which cemprises almost the whole surface 
of the country, the vineyards and a few tracts of mountain 
excepted, may be divided into five classes, according to its 
fertility, without regard to the nature of the soil. The first 
bears a crop every year, as in Auvergne, in the neighbour- 
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hood of Toulouse, in some parts of Normandy, &c. This de- 
scription is highly cultivated, and on a principle well adapt- 
ed to soil and circumstances. The second, somewhat infe- 
rior in quality, but good land, is also judiciously cultivated, 
with the intervention of a fallow once in six years ; as about 
Dieppe and Rouen. The third land of middling quality, 
which embraces avery large part of the kinedom, is man- 
aged on the old plan of fallow, wheat and oats. The fourth, 
poor land, which also covers a large space, is fallow and 
wheat alternately. The fifth, land still poorer, is cultivated 
in the round of fallow, rye, rest, without grass seeds. 

The first and second include what there is of variety and 
spirit in French husbandry. In the south, Indian corn al- 
ternating with wheat, exhibits management as good as the 
beans and wheat of the best English farmer: and the various 
routine, observable in the north, affords many proofs of a 
spirited and judicious culture. It is the three last which 
betray its weakness: if they comprise half the cultivated 
surface, which I believe is not over-rating their extent, half 
of that portion being fallow, it appears that one-fourth of 
the whole country is lying in a state entirely unproductive, 
afew weeds, mostly thistles excepted! A very sew haif 
starved sheep are kept to pick over the constantly recurring 
barren fallows, often accompanied by three or four long-leg- 
ged hogs. On the borders and out of the way corners, you 
may sce a cow or two with an attendant. But there appears 
so little for any of these animals to eat, that you wonder 
how even they are supported.* The frairies artificielles (the ar- 


* Among the circumstances of constant occurrence m which Feance dif- 
fers totally from England, is the frequency of commons in the latter, whilst in 
the former, there is no single i:: ce, which came under my ebservation, of 
what we call a commen. No animal of whatever kind is sudfered to graze 
at large in France without an attendant. This regulation, though trom the 
open state of the country absolutely necessary, occasions some inconyeni- 
ence. You seea single cow, half a score of sheep, or perhaps a single hog, fol- 
lowed by a boy or girl, who might be better employed. Not unfrequently 


the cows, and the hogs, and the sheep of different people are collected in — 


some by-corner, and their keepers form a party almost as numerous as the 
animals they are tending. However, the loss of time and misapplication of 
labour is reduced, in this economical country, by the universal practice of 
spinning or knitting or picking hemp. You never see one of these females 
without some work or other in her hands. 
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tificial grasses as we less properly call them) of which so much 
is said by the amateurs, are like specks of green on a desert. 
Clover and lucern are cultivated with great success on the two 
first classes of land; but very rarely indeed on the others. Thus 
there 1s probably as much realy waste land in France as in Eng- 
land, and it is ef an expensive kind ; whereas our wastes support 
much more stock than theirs, without any expense whatever. 

It has been said, that it would be in vain for the French to in- 
crease their flocks, because they have already as much mutton 
as they consume ; and there would be no market for more. This 
sort of argument ‘would hold equally against every other im- 
provement. The price of mutton is fully in proportion to that 
of grain. Mutton is 5d. per lb., wheat 5s. per bushel. With us 
mutton is }0d. per Ib. and wheat 10s. per bushel. Cheese and 
butter rather exceed in price this proportion, beef is about the 
same. Thus it appears that stock pays as well in France as in 
England. The French sheep are chiefly remarkable for their 
long legs, thin carcases and coarse wool. The same character- 
istics prevail from north to south, except that in the north they 
are larger, stouter, and bear finer fleeces; in fact they are bet- 
ter treated than in the south. The best flocks we saw in the 
country, were here and there one of the Spanish breed, which we 
took care to visit when we heard of them. 






































I raxe the liberty to address you on the subject of wool,— 
supposing that every degree of information will be acceptable at 
this season respecting the state of the market and prospect of 
future sales. 

Within a few weeksathe demand for washed wool has mode- 
rately increased, though the prices have rather declined—the 
manufacturers have learned what they can afford to give, and 
it is hard to get them above. 

Of late there has been no demand for unwashed, especially 
that of fine grades; indeed it has become almost impossible to 
obtain an offer for it. It cannot be too strongly recommended 
that Sheep be well washed before shearing, and every precaution 
should be used to keep it clean and in good order—the best of 
tow cloth is none too good for bags; but as it may be too late in 
the season for advice on this subject I shall omit any thing fur- 
The prices for the ensuing season remain to be establish- 
ed, which will probably be in the course of the month. The 
prebability is that it must sell something lower than was gene- 
rally obtained last year. I think we may expect the demand to 
continue to inerease until July and August, is which months I 
look for the best sales of the year. As there is an increase of 
manufacturers on superfine goods; we may expect a good de- 
mand for fine wool if washed. 

As the most of old wool now remaining in market is in the 
dirt, lam making arrangements to sort and wash for those who 
may think it for their interest, provided a sufficient quantity 
should be offered to render the expense sufficicntiy low. ‘This 
may be a convenience to some who cannot conveniently wash - 
their sheep. 


Boston, June 1, 1816, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


To Wool Growers. 


ZEBAH HAYDEN. 




















ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW, 


AT BRIGHTON, IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


Tue Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, taking into consideration the importance of im- 
proving the breed of domestic animals, and influenced by 
the example of enlightened societies in all parts of Europe, 
who have established annual exhibitions of such animals, and 
encouraged the cultivators to produce them by suitable re- 
wards, and wishing as far as possible to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of the Legislature of this Commonwealth who have 
liberally patronized this institution, have determined to es- 
tablish an Annual Show of Cattle in a situation, and at a season 
of the year, the most convenient for the citizens at large. 

They have therefore adopted the following regulations, of 
which the Farmers throughout this State will please to take no- 
tice ; and in order to save trouble to the Trustees and them- 
selves, they will conform thereto, whenever they may see fit to 
become competitors for the prizes. 

J. The annual show of cattle patronized by this society shall 
take place at Brighton, on the second Tuesday in October in 
every year, the first to be exhibited on the second Tuesday of 
October, 1816. 

II. In order to assure te the competitors the most perfect fair- 
ness in the distribution of the Premiums, the Trustees will nomi- 
nate three judges from among their own members, and two 
other gentlemen well skilled in such subjects, to be joined with 
them ; the decision of a major part of whom shall be final, and 
the premiums shall be paid accordingly. 

If. The Premium shall be divided into two classes, with re- 
spect to each description of animals, in order to encourage those 
who, having failed to attain the first premium, may yet be entitled 
to some reward for their exertions, 

IV. The object or animals for which premiums shall be 
awarded, and the rates of such premiums, shall be as follows, viz. 

1. To the person who shall produce the finest Ox fitted for 
slaughter, of not less than thirteen hundred pounds weight, forty 
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dollars, or a silver cuft of equal value, at his option, which cup 
shall be ornamented with a suitable inscription. 

2. Tothe person who shall produce the next best Ox fitted 
for slaughter, ¢wenty dollars, or a silver cup: of like value. 

3. Tothe person who shall produce the best pair of working 
Oxen, forty dollars, or a silver cuf: of equal value. 

4. To the person who shall produce the next best pair of 
working Oxen, twenty dollars, or acuft of equal value. 

5. To the person who shall produce the best Bull, having re- 
gard to his size, form and other qualities, ¢hirty dollars, or a 
silver cufi of equal value. . 

6. To the person who shall produce the next best Bull, having 
regard as aforesaid, twenty dollars, or a silver cuft of equal value. 

7. To the person who shall produce the best Milch Cow, 
with the requisite proofs of her goodness as to quantity and 
quality of milk, ¢wenty dollars, or a silver cuft of equal value. 

8. To the person who shall produce the next best Milch Cow, 
SJifteen dollars, or a silver cup: of equal value. 

9. To the person who shall produce the best Merino Sheep, 
not less than five in number, whether rams or ewes, having re- 
gard to their forms and fleeces, forty dollars, or a silver cup: of 
equal value. 

10. To the person who shall produce the next best Merino 
Sheep, being at Icast five, ¢wenty dollars, or a silver cup of equal 
value. 

11. To the person who shail produce the best native Sheep, 
whether rams or ewes, being at least five, having regard to their 
size, form, quantity and quality of fleece, cen dollars, or a silver 
cufr of equal value. 

12. To the person who shall produce the best Swine, not less 
than ¢qwo, and not less than one year old, ¢en dollars, or a silver 
cup of equal value. 

13. To the person who shall produce the next best Swine, 
not less than ¢wo, arid not less than one year old, five dollars, or a 
silver cuft of equal value. 


V. The said premiums shall be adjudged on the day of meet- 
ing and shall-be paid within ten days after the meeting,-or soon- 
er if convenient, and if the party shall elect to receive money. 

In case any of the ‘Trustees shall be competitors, one of the 
Trustees being a member of the Board shall be replaced by a 
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person not a member of the Board, so that in such case the judges 
not being members of tne Board shall constitute a majority. 

The Farmers, it is hoped, will view this attempt to improve 
the breed of our domestic animals with favour, and as an addi- 
tional and much stronger inducement to enter into the compe- 
tition; they will of course reflect, that this Cattle Show will 
draw together a great collection of persons and thus will much 
facilitate the sale of their cattle, and also that the animals, which 
shall command the prizes, will sell at very much enhanced 
prices, either for Boston market, or te Connoisseurs who may be 
desirous of improving their own breed. | 

AARON DEXTER, President. 


Officers of the Society. 


AARON DEXTER, M. D. President. 

SAMUEL W. POMEROY, Esa. Ist Vice Presid -nt, 
THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Esa. 2d Vice President. 
JOHN PRINCE, Jun. Esa. Treasurer. 

JOHN LOWELL, Ese. Corresponding Secretary. 


RICHARD SULLIVAN, Ese. Recording Secretary. 
Rev. Dr. KIRKLAND, ) 
Hon. DUDLEY A. TYNG, 

Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY, 

Hon. PETER C. BROOKS, > Trustece. 
EBENEZER PREBLE, 
GORHAM PARSONS, Esquings, | 





ERRATA—No. 1. Vol. 4. 


Page ist, 10th line from bottom, for vegatation read vegetation. 
91, line 22, for manner read manure. 
35, for IV. Rogers read M. Rogers. 
40, in note, for polhos read pothos. 
90, 13 lines from bottom, for hur psuedo read acer pseudo. 
90, line 14, for traxinus read fraxinus. 
92, top line, for orce read force. 
94, 7th line from top, for seen as read seen at. 
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